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Opera Toilettes, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—This dress’ for an elderly lady is of 
plain and plaid silk. The waist is of prune-col- 
ored silk, which is shirred over a plain lining in 
the manner shown in the illustration, the shirring 
extending around the shoulders and across the 
back. The turned-down collar, and cuffs, which 
project from under the sleeves, are of plaid silk. 
The ends of a loose folded belt of similar mate- 
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rial, which is held together in front by a bow, 
are fastened in the side seams of the waist. A 
prune-colored bow and a lace jabot complete 
the waist. 

Fig. 2.—This dress is of maroon velvet and 
gros grain. The skirt, and the over-skirt, which 
is shirred around the hips as shown in the illus- 
tration, are of gros grain. The long peasant 
waist of maroon velvet is laced in the back, 
and worn over a blouse cut in heart shape at 
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the neck, with elbow sleeves, made of white In- 
dia mull, shirred in puffs, and trimmed with lace. 
Flowers at the left side of the waist and in the 
hair. 

Fig. 38.—The basque-waist of this olive green 
silk rep dress is cut square at the neck, and fin- 
ished with a revers collar of the material. The 
opening is partly filled in by a full chemisette of 
crépe lisse and a lace ruching. The half-long 





sleeves are edged with similar lace. 
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Dinner Toilette. 
See illustration on page 108, 

Tus beautiful dress has a skirt and waistcoat 
of tea-rose satin de Lyon, with a Louis XVI. hab- 
it of moss green velvet. The satin de Lyon skirt 
has four flounces in front, each of which forms 
a puff at the top, caught below in a cluster of 
shirring, from which the fu is laid in fine 
train is lightly draped on a founda- 
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tion skirt, and edged with knife-pleatings that 
rest on a lace balayeuse. The waistcoat has em- 
broidery representing roses and forget-me-nots, 
and is fastened by porcelain buttons painted in 
old Sevres designs. The habit is similarly em- 
broidered down the front, on the standing collar, 
up the back, and on the pockets, but not across 
the lower edge. This garment is attached to the 
front of the waistcoat as far as the pockets, and 
is open behind below the waist line. The coat 
sleeves have a deep cuff that is lightly embroidered. 





NOVELTIES. 

A sHaccy hat, and a scarf of plush, 

A touch of gold, and a dash of red, 
The brim caught up with a fox’s brush, 

A tiger’s claw, or an owlet’s head. 
Brocaded caps of delicate shade, 

With drooping, fluttering ostrich plumes, 
And creamy laces, skillfully made 

By foreign hands or domestic looms. 


You may wear, for luck, a horse’s shoe, 
A crescent moon, or a clover leaf, 

A heart with an arrow running through, 
Or thistled crest of a Highland chief; 

And amber spiders, with ruby eyes, 
Abnormally venomous and big, 

And bees, and beetles, and butterflies, 
And, queerer than all, a gilded pig. 


To fit the most fastidious feet 
Are the hand-embroidered silken hose, 
And never were handkerchiefs so complete 
For Fashion’s hypercritical nose. 
The buttons are carved in arabesque, 
The robes are embossed with pearls and jet ; 
But skeleton forms become grotesque, 
Arrayed in the Jersey stockingette. 


The ribboned sashes, and ties, and loops, 
Are woven, with gold and silver thread, 
In peacock’s plumes, or in floral groups, 
Or with Oriental palm leaves spread. 
The leopard’s and tiger’s course is run, 
The lion and lamb lie down together, 
While tropical birds, whose song is done, 
Enliven our gloomy winter weather. 


Society’s fancies wax and wane, 

Become the spoils of the court’s purlieu, 
And the mind of man is taxed in vain 

To fill the demand for something new; 
So he models afresh, with cunning skill, 

The wonders of sky, and earth, and sea, 
And shapes them over to suit the will 

And humor the whims of the powers that be. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGgs. 


No. 65 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPL®, issued 
January 25, contains Chapter Six of “ Toby Ty- 
ler,” in which Toby meets with an accident, and 
the reader is introduced to “ Mr. Stubbs” ; “A 
Little Arab Girl’s Mission,” telling how many 
Arab children are bought and sold for a few pen- 
nies, illustrated ; “* Lucky Tom’s Shadow,” a sto- 
ry of the Life-saving Service, illustrated ; “ The 
Adventures of a Runaway King,” a historical 
Sketch ; “ The New Scholar,” a story by EMILY 
LELAND ; Chapler Seven, and last, of “ Mildred’s 
Bargain” ; THomMas Hoop’s ballad of “ Faith- 
less Sally Brown,” with a full page of original 
illustrations by Frost; a full page of Wiggles, 
and a new wiggle, upon which young artists can 
exercise their ingenuity ; poems, puzzles, and nu- 
merous other attractions. 





A NEW SERIAL. 


In No. 66 of HARPER’s YOUNG PrOPLE, issued 
February 1, will be begun a new Illustrated Serial 
Story, entitled 

“PHIL’S FAIRIES,” 
éy Mrs. W. J. Hays, author of “ Princess Idle- 
ways,” etc. 





Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with attractive and profuse full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's Masquerade Costumes, Dominos, 
etc.; Ladies’ Evening Dresses and Coiffures ; 
Visiting and Home Toilettes ; Walking Dresses ; 
Matings ; Opera Hoods; Fichus and Collars ; 
Crochet Capes and Hoods; Misses’ Dresses ; 
Fancy Brooches and Hair-Pins; Table Lambre- 
guins ; Tidies, Blotters, Embroidery Patterns, etc. 
The same Number will contain the continuation 
of the charming serials, “ Sunrise”? and “ My 
Love,” and numerous readable and useful essays, 
stories, poems, etc.; with a splendid double-page 
art illustration, and amusing humorous cuts, 





CANDLEMAS-DAY. 


W days in the year have more pretty 

and significant customs attached to 
them than Candlemas-day, which is the old 
name ecclesiastically attached to the 2d of 
February. Its observation is far more an- 
cient than the Christian era, and probably 
first arose from the rude sense of the early 
weather-watchers that its period was a tide- 
mark in the course of the seasons and the 
year. The people of the Hebrides had, as 
long ago as they were first known, an odd 
little domestic way of keeping it by making 
an effigy from a sheaf of wheat wrapped in 
women’s clothes, and putting it to sleep at 





night with a club beside it, mistress and 
maids crying, “ Briid has come, and Briid is 
welcome” ; and if the impression of the club 
was found in the ashes in the morning, a 
good crop and a prosperous year were to be 
expected. 

The old Romans, too, at the other end of 
Europe, kept it by burning candles to the 
honor of Februa, the great feast of expiation. 
The early Christians, with their usual astute- 
ness, took advantage of this as of other Ro- 
man customs, and made the day that of the 
Purification of the Virgin, being the forti- 
eth from Christmas, pronouncing, also, the 
snow-drop sacred to the festival, calling it, 
as it bloomed at about that time, the Puri- 
fication flower; and from this adoption of 
the candles of Februa arose one of the cus- 
toms long maintained by mothers going to 
church for the first time after the birth of 
their children, of carrying a lighted candle 
in their hands. 

Gradually the religious services of the 
day were held also as illustrative of the 
spiritual light of Christianity, and the re- 
membrances of it were heightened by the 
visible blessing and kindling of these can- 
dles, with that idea, instead of the pagan 
one, as a reason for continuing the celebra- 
tion with illuminations, and it is still ob- 
served in this fashion by the Pope in the 
chapel of the Quirinal; while as lately as 
toward the end of the eighteenth century 
lights were burned in Protestant churches 
on the anniversary of the day; and the 
trick of saying, when candles were brought 
in at night, “God send us the light of hea- 
ven!” was kept up as late as the years of the 
reign of CHARLES the Second. 

It was natural that both from the old 
Roman habit, and from the processions of 
priests and people with lighted candles in 
the churches, many of the superstitions of 
the day should arise. The portion of the 
candle that was left unburned, after the pro- 
cession, Was supposed to have power against 
all evil and demoniac influences, as one of 
the old legends ran: 

* A wondrous force and might 

Doth in these candles lie, which, if 

At any time they light, 

They sure believe that neither storm 

Nor tempest doth abide, 

Nor thunder in the skies be heard, 

Nor any devils spied, 

Nor fearful sprites that walk by night.” 
And down to the present time there are 
those that have their candles and their 
wicks blessed on this day for the sake of 
scaring off evil spirits from the rooms of 
the sick and of the dead. 

Our ancestors had a way of enforcing cer- 
tain duties by coupling them with religious 
obligations, and one of these duties—a very 
slight and simple one, certainly—thus en- 
forced, was the removal on Candlemas-day 
of all the dusty Christmas-greens, by that 
time pretty well withered, and the putting 
of fresh box in their place. Says HERRICK, 
regarding it: 

“ For, look, how many leaves there be 

Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall see.” 
The Scotch, who seem to love an opportu- 
nity for superstition, like most people of 
mountains and mists, have always held the 
day in some respect. They celebrate it 
still in places with a Candlemas Bleeze, or 
bonfire, by a game of foot-ball between 
whole parishes, and by allowing the chil- 
dren to give the school-teacher on that 
morning a piece of money, the boy and girl 
who give the most being carried in triumph 
by the others on the “king’s chair,” as a 
seat made of the crossed hands of the stout- 
er boys and girls was known. 

But why talk of the customs and supersti- 
tions of other people and other ages, when 
we all have some of our own, and believe, or 
pretend to do so, in some measure, in the su- 
pernatural prognostication of the weather 
which the atmosphere of the day gives, and 
are all, when we come across it, a little 
pleased to find our faith fortified by Sir 
THOMAS BROWNE'S pretty Latin distich— 

** $i sol splendescat Maria purificante, 

Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante”’— 
borrowing our translation of it in various 
ancient verse : 

“If Candlemas-day be wet with rain, 

Winter is gone, and will not come again ;” 
or in another, that takes the reverse of the 
shield : 

“If Candlemas-day be bright and clear, 

There'll be two winters in the year;” 
or a third, from the Scotch, that settles the 
whole business : 

“If Candlemas-day be dry and fair, 

The half o’ winter’s to come, and mair; 

If Candlemas-day be wet and foul, 

The half o’ winter's gane at Yule.” 
Do we not all hold it as a fact of natural 
history that if the hedgehog comes out of 
his hole, and sees his own shadow, on this 
charmed day, that he is so terrified by it 
that he straightway goes in again, to be 
lulled asleep by another six weeks’ music 
of storms and snows? And do we not take 





heed of the Germans’ saying, that the shep- 
herd would rather have the wolf in his fold 
than the sun on that magical morning ? 

Whether we note the day through super- 
stitions and traditions or not, we all look 
upon it as the turning-point of the wintry 
embargo; and every farmer in our Northern 
country knows that less hay for stock, less 
fuel for fire, is needed after Candlemas than 
before, whether he calls it Candlemas or 
not, the earth being by that time as thor- 
oughly cooled as she can be, and beginning 
to think of turning her cheek to the sun once 
more. 

For our own part, we think it a pleasant 
thing, quite aside from any churchly cele- 
bration, to take heed of the natural anni- 
versaries recurring in the seasons’ course. 
For nothing brings us into such close ob- 
servation of nature, such familiarity and 
friendship with the things of the earth and 
heavens; and we ourselves are always very 
particular about looking out for our own 
especial hedgehog on Candlemas-day. 





THE FUNERAL OF GEORGE 
ELIOT. 

By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
\ HEN George Henry Lewes died, it was 

feared that George Eliot would hardly sur- 
vive the shock. The most important parts of the 
lives of both of them had been passed in each 
other’s society ; Lewes was devoted to her, while 
she showed a deference to Lewes’s opinion and a 
respect for his judgment which some who knew 
her great intellectual powers considered almost 
excessive. Those who were in the habit of being 
present at her evening receptions in The Priory, at 
North Bank, will remember how Lewes, in the 
midst of conversation with his friends, would 
suddenly break off and make a signal for silence: 
“Hush! hush! Mrs. Lewes is going to speak.” 
And again, when the two happened to be discuss- 
ing any question, and Lewes had expressed any 
views with which the great novelist did not en- 
tirely agree, she would never begin her answer 
without first saying, in her beautifully melodious 
and gentle voice, “ Yes, yes; what you say is true: 
yes—but still, don’t you think perhaps—” and so 
go on to state her side of the argument. They 
seemed to have become necessary to each other, 
and it was difficult to see how George Eliot could 
go on alone, after the companion of so many years 
had left her behind. 

But a nature like hers possesses a depth and 
vigor which prevent it from being safely judged 
by the standard of persons less exceptionally en- 
dowed. For a season she remained in retirement, 
and little was heard of her outside the circle of 
her most intimate friends. It was rumored that 
she contemplated finishing some works which 
Lewes had left incomplete—a rumor which those 
who heard it were inclined to receive with some 
regret; since, however valuable Lewes’s work 
might be in its own way, it could scarcely be 
held to take precedence of the original produc- 
tions of her whose name was associated with his. 
Whether or not the rumor was true must now 
remain in doubt; at all events, the project was 
not destined to be carried out. Time passed on, 
and at length it began to be whispered that George 
Eliot was going to be married; and it was even 
asserted that her life-long friend, Herbert Spen- 
cer, was to be the bridegroom. Small credit was 
given to either of these reports, and, as regards 
the latter, there was probably no further warrant 
for it than the idle speculation of those who were 
desirous of creating a startling piece of news. 
But many writers in the newspapers went further 
than this, and persisted in giving the whole story 
a flat denial, maintaining that it was impossible 
for a woman of George Eliot’s character to think 
of contracting, at her age, a second alliance; and 
some adhered to this view even for some time 
after the marriage had actually taken place. 
George Eliot, however, was possibly the best 
judge of what was fit and proper for her to do; 
and by-and-by it came to be known beyond per- 
adventure that she was a wife, and that the 
name of her husband was Cross. Mr. Cross was 
a@ young man—too young to have attained any 
wide-spread or public fame, but those who had 
his acquaintance bore testimony to the worth 
and beauty of his character. He had from his 
boyhood enjoyed the tender regard of George 
Eliot, and his love and devotion toward her had 
grown with his growth, and exercised a profound 
influence upon his nature. But into the inner 
history of this attachment no one has a right 
to inquire; it must suffice that it was a true 
and hearty attachment on both sides, and that 
it gave promise of long and unclouded happi- 
ness. After their marriage in London, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cross went on the Continent, where they re- 
mained for several months. At this period the 
expectations of her numberless literary admirers 
were kindled by a statement to the effect that 
she was once more to make her appearance in 
fiction ; and that instead of developing the vein 
which she had opened in Theophrastus Such, she 
was going back to the simple tales of love, hu- 
mor, and pathos with which, in the Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life, she had begun her career. Possibly this 
statement was true; at any rate, it was received 
with unaffected pleasure by those who regretted 
the copious philosophic elements which had been 
allowed to find their way into her later work. 
But time was not given to carry the scheme—if 
such a scheme there were—into execution (unless, 
that is, it should turn out that she has left some 
finished writing behind her). A short while ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Cross returned to England, and set- 
tled down quietly to what bade fair to be a pro- 
longed and delightful married life. 

On the evening of Saturday, December 18, we 





happened to attend the concert at St. James’s 
Hall, Regent Street, at which George Eliot also 
was present. No one who saw her there would 
have imagined that within four days her life on 
earth would be over. She looked well and hap- 
py, and the music—especially the final overture 
from Beethoven’s Fidelio—appeared to afford her 
especial pleasure. Music had always been a pro- 
found delight to her, and she had carried her 
musical studies far beyond the point at which 
most professed musicians are content to stop. 
The following day, Sunday, she received her 
friends at her house as usual—for she had just 
begun to resume this practice, intermitted since 
Mr. Lewes’s death. On Monday she complained 
of a cold, but nothing serious was feared; and it 
was not until the illness had gone beyond the hope 
of cure that its true nature was perceived. George 
Eliot soon became insensible, and on Wednesday 
she died, still unconscious, and apparently with- 
out pain of any kind. The news was known in 
London the same night, and the next morning all 
the papers contained long notices of her career, 
the unexpected close of which brought sadness 
to many a Christmas fireside all over the civilized 
world. 

A hope was widely expressed that George Eliot 
would find her final resting-place in Westminster 
Abbey, where most of the greatest names in Eng- 
lish literature are inscribed, and it was not un- 
known that she herself had wished that such 
might be her destiny. Dean Stanley, whose 
breadth and liberality of mind are familiar to 
all, was said to have intimated his approval of 
the idea. But a few days before the funeral, 
Herbert Spencer, Robert Browning, and several 
other intimate friends of the great novelist met 
together at the Athenwum Club, and there came 
to the conclusion that the request had better not 
be made. Neither George Eliot’s life nor her 
expressed opinions had been in accord with the 
religious prejudices of the day, and it was thought 
best not to subject her memory to the criticisms 
which the consignment of her remains to Eng- 
land’s famous cathedral would not fail to evoke. 
The decision was doubtless a wise one; yet we 
can not but regret that any such considerations 
should be allowed to interfere with what seemed 
so fitting a consummation of the career of the 
most renowned of Englishwomen. Be that as it 
may, the verdict of those who knew her best ad- 
mitted of no appeal, and Kensal Green was fixed 
upon as the scene of the funeral. This was aft- 
erward changed to Highgate Cemetery, where the 
remains of Mr, Lewes are also interred ; and the 
date announced was Wednesday, the 29th Decem- 
ber, at half past twelve o’clock. 

The day opened with a murky sky and a driz- 
zling rain, and the streets were inches deep in 
greasy mud. The funeral procession arrived 
promptly at the little Nonconformist chapel con- 
nected with the cemetery, the plumed hearse be- 
ing drawn by four black horses, and followed by 
a crowd of mourners, comprising many whose 
names are known, in literature and art, wherever 
the English language is spoken. But besides 
these, there was a multitude whose faces were 
strange to us, but to whom, doubtless, George 
Eliot had been a household word, and who had 
now assembled to pay their last respects to her 
remains. It was noticeable, too, that nearly or 
quite half the people present were women—wo- 
men of all ages and of various ranks in life, but 
all alike in their affectionate reverence for this 
famous sister of theirs whose pen was laid aside 
forever. When we reached it, the chapel was 
already filled to overflowing, and hundreds of 
people were standing quietly and silently in the 
open space outside, heedless of the mud and the 
steadily descending rain. We made our way into 
the portico, whence a partial view of the interior 
could be obtained. The coffin lay at the upper 
end of the narrow chapel, and a clergyman of 
the Unitarian denomination was reading the serv- 
ice. Among the few words distinguishable where 
we stood were these : “ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord ;” and in view of the somewhat 
sombre philosophy which underlies the bulk of 
George Eliot’s writings, that sublime sentence 
seemed to bear a somewhat strange significance. 
Yet none but a narrow spirit will deny that this 
woman had done more real good in the world, 
and had fixed her heart on higher and nobler 
things, than many who go to church every Sab- 
bath, and ery, “ Lord! Lord !” night and morning. 
After rather a long service, the coffin was raised 
on the shoulders of the bearers, and carried slow- 
ly forth into the open air. As it passed the port- 
al a breeze blew aside the pall, disclosing a fra- 
grant mass of white flowers beneath. Immedi- 
ately behind the coffin walked the young widow- 
er—a tall and handsome man, with a full red 
beard, and an eminently frank and pleasant cast 
of features, though now tremulous and overshad- 
owed by his great sorrow. To our fancy, he was 
not unlike the image we had conceived of Will 
Ladislaw, in Middlemarch, 

Not far from him we saw the clear and strong 
countenance of Robert Browning, with snow- 
white hair and beard, and broad, open gaze; as 
he passed, his face lighted up in recognition of a 
friend in the crowd, then fell into gravity again, 
as he lifted his sturdy shoulders in a heavy sigh. 
Huxley’s keen and serious visage, with iron-gray 
locks and piercing eyes, followed behind him ; 
then came the homely and nervous but kindly 
face of Herbert Spencer; the high features and 
tall ascetic figure of Leslie Stephen ; the brilliant 
eyes and slender, subtle visage of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley; the peering, acute, good-humored coun- 
tenance of the artist Du Maurier; handsome 
Hamilton Aide; sturdy Kegan Paul, the publish- 
er and radical; Moncure D. Conway; James Sul- 
ly, the philosopher of music; Sir Charles Dilke, 
the rising radical statesman of the day ; Professor 
Tyndall; Millais, the fashionable artist; and a 
host of others that I lack space to name. 

Together we slowly climbed the hill, on the 
side of which, in the unconsecrated portion of 
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the cemetery, near the resting-place of Mr. Lewes, 
and amidst a cluster of other graves, George El- 
iot’s last resting-place had been made. The 
crowd and press here were greater than ever; 
the grass round about was trodden into a slip- 
pery swamp, and the dismal rain fell with in- 
creased vehemence on the silent, bare-headed 
throng. It was indeed a melancholy spectacle. 
Standing close beside the grave, we saw the cof- 
fin lowered into it, until it rested at the bottom of 
the brick-lined cavity, fifteen feet below. Some- 
how those impenetrable brick walls seemed out 
of place: one does not like to think that the mor- 
tal part of George Eliot can never, for centuries 
perhaps to come, mingle with the earth to whose 
care it is committed. There lay the coffin, with 
its covering of snow-white flowers ; and when the 
clergyman had flung in the first handful of earth, 
we turned away and left it there. Before us 
stretched the great panorama of murky London, 
The light of a great intellect had been put out, 
and the day was dark; but the darkness was to 
us, not to the heaven beyond. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


ENRIETTA cloth and imperial serge are 
the staple fabrics for the first dresses worn 
as deep mourning. One of these materials is 
chosen, no matter in what season of the year it is 
to be worn, and it has the advantage of being 
suitable for all stages of mourning, according to 
the trimming used; indeed, many ladies when 
dressing in colors prefer one of these cloth-like 
stuffs for black dresses. Henrietta cloth is fine- 
ly twilled, and is of mixed silk and wool; it is dou- 
ble-fold, forty inches wide, and costs from $1 to &3 
ayard. What the English call paramatta is sim- 
ilar to Henrietta cloth, but is a mixture of wool 
with cotton. Imperial serge has a heavy diago- 
nal cord, and is made of silk and wool ; this costs 
from $1 50 to $3 a yard, and is double-fold. A 
similar fabric, slightly figured, is called imperial 
armure, and is used for lighter mourning. There 
is a disposition to revive the heavy English bom- 
bazines this season, but these do not wear as well 
as the less closely woven cloths just mentioned. 
Pure wool armures and twills are used for winter 
dresses, and some of the favorite French suitings 
are woven in the lengthwise cords that are so 
easily cleaned by the brush; among these is the 
excellent Biarritz cloth of jet black corded wool, 
at $1 50 a yard and upward; a lighter quality of 
corded stuffs for spring wear is $2 or $3 a yard; 
the Biarritz cloths are only three-fourths of a 
yard to one yard wide, but are usually folded 
double. Tamise cloth is still used, but Bayon- 
naise and other bunting-like goods are far more 
popular for wear during the summer and inter- 
mediate seasons. Cashmeres and loosely twilled 
camel’s-hair with loose hairs on the outside are 
again very much used for dresses in all stages of 
mourning; the latter is shown in qualities as fine 
as those used for India shawls, and costs $6 or 
$7 a yard; squares of such camel’s-hair are now 
used instead of Thibet cloth for old ladies’ shawls. 
The most appropriate fabric for deep mourning 
dresses in the summer is nuns’ veiling in the fine 
qualities that have always been imported for the 
convents, and which have only lately been used 
for dresses. This is very hard twisted wool, mak- 
ing a smooth surface that will never become 
rough and “ furry” as the sleazily woven stuffs do 
that are often sold as nuns’ veiling. The genu- 
ine fabric is thirty inches wide, and has selvedges 
nearly an inch broad; it costs $2 50 a yard, and 
is just sufficiently opaque to conceal the lustre of 
the silk over which it is made. Modistes advise 
that all these wool dresses should be made up 
over cheap silks, as clinging wool skirts are not 
comfortable to wear, are very heavy, and do not 
hang so well as those of silk; the expense is no 
greater when the silks used are only $1 a yard, 
and but four and a half or five yards are re- 
quired. This silk, however, must be entirely con- 
eealed by the wool fabrics in pleatings or a plain 
mounting across the foot, and in draperies above, 
for it is a rule this season, for colored as well as 
black wool dresses, that the dress must appear to 
be made entirely of wool. A favorite plan is to 
put plain wool stitched by machine over the silk 
foundation skirt from the knees down; then to 
drape the wool above this low enough to conceal 
the joining of the wool to the silk skirt. 

Entire dresses of English crape made up over 
cheap silk are made for widows’ first suits; but 
crape is such a perishable fabric that only wo- 
men of wealth order dresses of it. Instead of 
this, the imperial serges are widely trimmed 
around the bottom with a band of crape—not 
with folds—and this band is lined with crinoline 
lawn. The basque is then entirely covered with 
the crape, and the sacque to be added for the 
street is also covered with crape. When ladies 
in deep mourning go to family dinners, or to oth- 
er very quiet entertainments, they wear black Si- 
cilienne, armure, and heavy corded lustreless silks, 
trimmed with a border of crape on the flowing 
train, revers of crape on the side breadths, and 
the close basque is nearly covered with crape. 
When the mourning begins to be lightened, black 
satin de Lyon is the fabric chosen for trained 
dresses, and some heavy cut jet serves for the 
trimming. Young ladies in very deep mourning 
have dinner dresses of the silk grenadines, using 
often two kinds of grenadine in the dress, and 
having crape trimmings; the principal part of 
the dress will be of the close sewing-silk grena- 
dine, with the square-meshed canvas grenadine 
for draperies, and English crape for bands and 
pleatings. 

The wraps worn with the first mourning dress- 
es are of the material of the suit, warmly lined, 
and trimmed with crape. They are in double- 
breasted sacque shape, or else long mantles. The 

t cloaks with bishops’ sleeves, and the use- 
ul circulars with fur lining, are made of Henri- 











etta cloth on the outside, or else of Thibet cloth, 
or the closely woven drap d’été. These are bor- 
dered with black fur, such as lynx, fox, or hare, 
and are worn for extra wraps in the deepest 
mourning, and are also made to serve for lighter 
mourning and in colors as well. Radzimir Si- 
cilienne is an excellent fabric far sach cloaks and 
for dresses, as it has a wool foundation of great 
warmth, with silken surface, and is soft like Si- 
cilienne, so that it drapes beautifully ; this is very 
wide, comes in rolls without a fold in the middle, 
and costs $8 a yard. A new satin fabric that is 
wool on the wrong side is imported woven in 
pleats like fine pleating, and is sometimes used 
for the bottom flounce of a dress. The most dis- 
tinguished-looking silk dresses for mourning are 
made of the heavy Surahs with thick diagonal 
cords like wool serge; these cost from $3 to $5 
a yard, and are to be trimmed with crape or, 
later on, with jet. For spring suits lighter qual- 
ities of the twilled Surah will be used for slight 
mourning ; these cost from $1 50 a yard upward ; 
fourteen yards will make a graceful dress, with 
two deep pleatings on the front of the skirt—part- 
ly shirred and partly pleated-—over a cheap silk 
foundation ; above these pleatings the Surah is 
crossed in draperies, and the back breadths hang 
plainly, or may be as bouffant as the wearer de- 
sires. For still lighter mourning, spring and sum- 
mer dresses will be made of the printed Surahs 
that have small white figures—dots or diamonds 
—on black twilled surfaces, These silks wear 
better than the plain foulards, and have taken the 
place of the checked and striped summer silks 
formerly used for light mourning. 

The taffeta, or sewing-silk grenadine, which is 
very closely woven transparent silk, is the first 
choice for summer mourning dresses. Next this 
is the new serge grenadine woven diagonally. 
Then come the well-known canvas grenadines 
of mixed silk and wool with open meshes, the 
square-figured basket patterns, the armure gren- 
adines, and finally the gros grain grenadine, which 
is very sheer, and woven of round threads straight 
across like reps of gros grain. The spun silk 
grenadines without lustre are beautiful fabrics, 
and these are specially used for mourning dress- 
es. For house dresses for the summer are vari- 
ous cotton fabrics—Cheviots, soft-finished per- 
cales, and the excellent Scotch ginghams with 
bars or stripes of black on white. 


STYLES OF MAKING MOURNING DRESSES. 


Mourning dresses are made in simple and se- 
vere styles, yet with reference to the designs that 
prevail for colored dresses. The heavy English 
fashions that were formerly adopted have been 
superseded by lighter French styles, and the cus- 
tom now is to wear the simple nun-like dress of 
deep mourning for a shorter period than was 
formerly done, especially in large families, and 
by those who put on black for even the most dis- 
tant relatives. The simply shaped corsage, very 
high at the throat, with closely fitted sleeves, is 
imperative, and the full round skirts without over- 
skirts but with hanging sashes, front drapery, and 
revers are very appropriate for mourning attire. 
But the double folds of crape formerly seen on 
such dress skirts, and the black crape collars and 
cuffs of the waist, are now abolished. The folds 
have given place to bands, or a single layer of 
crape, cut always on the bias, yet giving the ap- 
pearance of being straight, because this makes 
the crinkles of the crape perpendicular ; the heavy 
collars are no longer kept in the shops, being 
only made to order for those who will not relin- 
quish them. In their stead are fluted or pleated 
frills of English crape, or of crépe lisse, or of the 
more dressy Brussels net. In many instances 
this black trimming for the neck is not used at 
all after the funeral, as it is unwholesome. White 
lisse pleatings or crimped frills, and sheer organdy 
collars and cuffs with wide hems, are then adopt- 
ed, and worn until linen is put on. 

One of the simple styles for making skirts of 
black wool dresses, such as Henrietta cloth or 
serge, has the back very full indeed, and without 
even the narrowest pleating at the foot. In front 
are two bands of crape set on narrow gores of 
the wool goods and lapped at the waist in front, 
spreading open obliquely toward the foot, where 
they disappear under crape pleatings. In other 
dresses the bands pass straight down the front 
without quite touching, are turned squarely at 
the foot, and passed back like a border to meet 
the full breadths of the back. When crape is 
not used, the front breadths of wool are sometimes 
laid in pleats their whole length, three deep pleats 
being turned toward the front to meet three 
coming from the opposite side ; these are stitched 
in rows at the end, and made to fall over a narrow 
pleating at the foot. On each side there is sewed 
in with the belt a sash end, quite long, three- 
eighths or it may be half a yard wide, narrowly 
hemmed on each side, and gathered into a crape 
tassel at the foot. In all these skirts the back 
must be very full, straight, and without any trim- 
ming at the bottom, unless rows of stitching are 
used. For those who like more trimming, the 
back breadths are formed of two side-pleatings, 
the upper one sewed in with the belt, and the 
other attached to the foundation skirt half way 
between the belt and the foot. The front and 
side breadths are covered by a long square-cor- 
nered apron, edged by a band of crape that trims 
it up each side and across the bottom; this apron 
discloses a very narrow pleating of crape edging 
the front of the skirt. Some slender young ladies 
have a full round skirt without any drapery in 
front, and merely a wide band of crape at the 
foot, with perhaps a tiny balayeuse pleating be- 
low it. A short basque sloped open in front from 
the waist line, and as simply shaped as a habit 
waist in the back, is made of the dress goods for 
skirts like those just described, or else it is en- 
tirely covered with crape. A round waist with a 
soft wool sash instead of a belt is worn with such 
dresses in the house. The double-breasted round 
basques open below the waist behind are used 








for the black cloth dresses that many ladies now 
wear in complimentary mourning; these may be 
simply stitched on the edges, but often have a 
wide band of fur for collar, cuffs, and pockets, 
while the skirt has a still wider border of fur at 
the foot and straight down the middle of the 
front. The black pressed flannel dresses worn in 
the morning at home and for shopping have 
three or four deep tucks in the full skirt, and the 
waist is made in the shooting-jacket style, with 
two broad box pleats in the double-breasted front, 
one pleat down the back, a Byron collar, and a 
wide belt of the material ; two rows of small black 
ivory buttons with eyes in the centre pass down 
the front between the box pleats. Ginghams, 
percales, and simple white muslin dresses will be 
made in the same manner for summer wear. 
Fine tucks in the ruffles and the revers work, 
like rows of hem-stitching, are the only trimming 
used on white muslin dresses when worn by ladies 
in mourning. 
BONNETS, VEILS, ETC. 


English crape doubled over silk is the material 
made up for deep mourning bonnets in the winter, 
and without the interlining of silk in the sum- 
mer. These follow the small shape that prevails 
for colored bonnets, and have four or five large 
folds across the top for their only trimming. The 
broad, smooth crown sometimes has narrow folds 
in the lower edge, but a stiff curtain band is more 
used; the strings are of lustreless gros grain rib- 
bon. Sometimes there is no trimming of folds 
placed on the bonnet when first made, as it is con- 
cealed by the veil; but the long crape veil is only 
worn a short time over the face, and is afterward 
draped to fall back from the top of the crown; 
a face veil of Brussels net is then used. A black 
erape band is placed inside the front of all bon- 
nets except those for widows, who wear the nar- 
row ruche or puff of white crimped tarlatan. The 
long crape veil has a hem half a yard deep in one 
end, reaches nearly to the foot of the wearer, 
has a narrow hem on the upper part, and is fast- 
ened on the bonnet by two long slender brooches 
that are covered with crape. For light mourn- 
ing bonnets, very heavily repped silk or else un- 
cut velvet is used. The brim of such bonnets is 
edged with black pearl, or dull jet beads of large 
size, either round, oval, or in pear shapes. Black 
breast feathers are sometimes put across the en- 
tire front of silk bonnets, while others have mere- 
ly one side covered by the feathers. 

Widows’ caps for elderly ladies have large 
crowns of white tarlatan, with an inner crown of 
black net. The fronts are made of two puffs of 
crimped tarlatan. Young widows wear the Fan- 
chon-shaped cap without a crown, and with or 
without strings of tarlatan that lie underneath 
the back hair. 

For very light mourning there are turned-over 
pleated collars of white mull, edged with wide 
footing, also pleated, and worn with a wide mull 
bow tied at the throat. There are also square 
neckerchiefs of mull with a deep hem that is 
hem-stitched, and with clusters of blocks hem- 
stitched in each corner. Cravat bows are of very 
finely folded white muslin or lisse, edged with 
footing. Large collars of doubled white organdy 
are made square across the back, and end in a 
slight point at the throat; some of these have 
the pleated footing on the edge, while others have 
merely a hem stitched on by machine. Fichus of 
organdy and of black Brussels net are shown for 
dressy mourning. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneELLy ; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and 
Arkin, Son, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GARFIELD is a graceful and slender wo- 
man, with brown eyes, brown hair dressed styl- 
ishly, a clear skin, and delicate features. She 
has a good deal of personal dignity, but no ob- 
trusive self-assertion. She is something of an 
artist herself, and very fond of pictures. In her 
little sitting-room at home a bright fire glows 
under a Queen Anne mantel; a dark carpet and 
a Smyrna rug cover the floor; easy-chairs and 
lounges give an air of comfort; on the centre 
table are piled the latest books and a work- 
basket ; a fine water-color hangs over an upright 
piano; and the house down stairs seems to be 
almost everywhere lined with books, 

—The average of human life really seems to be 
lengthening under the conditions of modern civ- 
jlization. At the late election, WILLIAM Mas- 
TERS, of New Hampshire, voted at the age of 
one hundred and ten; Mrs. Mercy StupLey 
died last month, in Maine, at the age of one 
hundred and six; THomas EVELYn, in Connect- 
icut, closed his accounts at the age of one hun- 
dred and four; and there are various other in- 
stances to be had. Professor HuFELAND, of the 
University of Jena, wrote, a century since, a 
treatise in which he set the possible limit of hu- 
man life at two hundred years. 

—The present theatrical fancy in Paris is Pasca, 
who is already pronounced to be the successor of 
RacuHet and BernHarRpDT. She is severely vir- 
tuous, and has great social influence. She is a 
favorite at St. Petersburg, and is the pupil of 
DELSARTE and REGNIER. 

—Mr. Moopy has declared it his opinion that 
in the long-run church fairs and suppers hurt 
rather than help the finances of the church. 

—Mr. BLAINE, a recent writer says, believes in 
his country with a youthful flame; and he is, in 
his intellect, temperament, and mood, more a 
representative American than most of our pub- 
lic men. 

—Dr. Pusey is now eighty years old, and is 
just opening a course of lectures on the Pro- 
phetic Psalms, at his college. 

—Mopseska’s handwriting is sharp, fine, and 
of peculiar elegance, and her written Euglish 
quite perfect. 

—Mr. HERBERT SPENCER is about to begin his 
autobiography. 

—In Christmas week the brewers Bass gave 
to their employés some twenty thousand pounds 
of beef, and the ALLsopps gave over thirteen 
thousand, together with large quantities of 





poultry and game. Some anomaly has been dis- 
covered by the English papers in Sir WiLLiaM 
Harcovurt’s eulogy of coffee palaces, and de- 
nunciation of dram-drinking, when be bad just 
come from Rangemore, the seat of Mr. Bass, 
who would have no beef to give employés if all 
the world joined in the denunciation. ~ 

—Mrs. Hayes invited Sir Toomas and Lady 
HESKETH to make a visit at the White House 
before sailing for Europe. ; 

—George Eliot was proficient in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, in German, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. ‘‘One great in Israel’ wrote to 
her, after the publication of Daniel Deronda, ex- 
pressing wonder at her acquaintance with Jew- 
ish peculiarities and customs. Her face is said 
to have borne a strong resemblance to the pic- 
tures of SAVONAROLA, 

—Judge Lorine, of the Court of Claims, in 
Washington, celebrated with his wife their gold- 
en wedding lately. As they are much beloved 
in the city, everybody sent flowers and souve- 
nirs. Mrs. Lorine is a sister of Mr. Booru, the 
composer of many charming ballads. 

—Colonel Farr, the new Senator, is assessed, 
in California alone, for forty-two million dollars. 

—Miss GENEVIEVE Wakb’s friends say that 
she paints as well as Mile. BerNaARDT, does 
something in sculpture, and speaks half a dozen 
languages, but does not advertise the fact, be- 
cause it has nothing to do with her playing. 

—Rosert Rat irr, who is supposed to be the 
last survivor of those who accompanied Napo- 
LEON to St. Helena, is still living, in Nantucket, 
in his cighty-seventh year, totally blind and par- 
tially deaf. 

— XAVIER AvuBRYeT, a French writer, who late- 
ly died of decay of the spinal marrow, became 
stone-blind before his death. Desiring to pub- 
lish his masterpiece, on which he had expended 
the labor of his life, he had it given to his seere- 
tary, when it was found that his disease had 
made only an illegible scribble of his handwrit- 
ing, Which he alone could read, and he was blind. 

—The late Duchess of Westminster had enough 
splendor in her life, and refused to be buried in 
the family vault of dead and gone grandees, but 
requested that she should have a grave in the 
chureh-yard on which the grass could grow. 
The interior of the grave was banked with flow- 
ers. She was a good w oman, and in some re- 
spects a great one. 

—The Boston Institute of Technology gives 
series of lectures to instruct teachers in the use 
of the limited means usually at their command. 
Those given by Professor Cross, a man of grow- 
ing reputation, are so valuable and popular that 
they have to be given twice on Saturdays. 

—Mrs. James T. Fre.ps recently read a paper 
before the Associated Charities in which she said 
that personal visits to the poor, if doing no oth- 
er good, helped to the acquisition of influence 
over the children tumbling on the floor, in order 
to save them from a life of degradation, and that 
true refinement is not blind to the evils of the 
world, but grapples with them to overcome and 
destroy them. 

—Mr. Epwarp E. Rice and Mr. D’Oyiy CarTEe 
are to bring out, it is said, the new nautical dra- 
ma of Billee Taylor, the rival of Pinafore, without 
Pinafore’s satire. 

—Notall the jeunesse dorée of Europe are given 
over to frivolity. Prince Giovanni BorGHESE 
is the third of the Italian nobles who have joined 
scientific expeditions to Africa. Count Brazza 
leads the French expedition, and Count ANTO- 
NELLI, the curdinal’s nephew, is upon another. 

—Mark Twain is above the medium height, of 
good muscular development, with brown hair 
curling over a high white forehead; he looks 
much younger than he is. His home is all that 
wealth and taste can make it, and in it he has a 
lovely wife and three healthy children. 

—Colonel Higeinson’s new house in Cam- 
bridge is tiled, instead of being clap-boarded or 
shingled. Its principal feature is the hall, which 
occupies as much space as any of the rooms, has 
a fireplace in it, and a staircase, all one side of 
which is illumined by windows of various shapes 
and sizes. It is very quaint and picturesque. 

—The first fencing-master in Europe is the 
Marquis of San Malato, a Sicilian, who ran 
through his patrimony, and carries the scars of 
twenty-two wounds received in forty duels. His 
fees now are ten dollars a lesson. 

—Captain SALDANHA DE GaMA, a lineal de- 
scendant of the great captain Vasco pg Gama, 
is now visiting in this country from Brazil. 

—Mr. Frovupe is a regularly ordained deacon 
in the Established Church. 

—It is said that Lord BraconsFrep intends 
to leave an autobiography, to be published un- 
der Lord Rowron’s supervision. It would be 
vastly interesting reading if he should. 

—The Duchess of Hamilton recently entered 
her rapidly burning stables, and led out her fa- 
vorite horse, that would go with no one but her- 
self. 

—Both George Eliot and Tuackeray died 
within two days of Christmas. 

—The Sultan has just presented to King Os- 
CAR of Sweden the Order of Osmauli, set in di- 
amonds. 

—Mlle. Dosng, in deference to the wish of Ma- 
dame TurErs, has just distributed five thousand 
dollars among the Parisian poor. 

—There is a revolution in the tiny republic of 
Andorra, which occupies one small valley, be- 
cause the authorities refuse to allow a public 
gaming table there. 

—Admiral JoHNson, who was on board the 
Victory with NELSson, and fought at Trafalgar at 
the age of fifteen, has just died. He had not 
seer the ocean for forty years. Five officers 
who were at Trafalgar are still surviving. 

—The Czar so dislikes the ghastly pallor of 
the electric light that he will not have it used to 
illuminate the Winter Palace. 

—The marriage of Miss Pervera and the Bar- 
on LeopoLD DE RorTuscHiLD, which has just 
taken place, is an affair quite after Lord Bga- 
CONSFIELD’S heart and descriptive powers. A 
photograph of Miss Pervata’s sister was seen 
accidentally by Mr. ARTHUR Sassoon, who was 
so struck by it that he went to Vienna to see 
the original, and married her. At his house in 
London—or palace, rather—the young Baron met 
Miss PEKUGIA, and the acquaintance speedily 
ripened into an engagement. The marriage 
forms an interesting link between the Rotus- 
CHILDS, the bankers of the kings of the West, 
and a house connected with all the commerce 
of the East; for the name of Sassoon, from one 
end of Asia to the other, is a name to conjure 
with, and prayers for the marriage will be said 
in one language, but in all climates, 
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Child’s Collar—Woven Braid and Crochet.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue collar is worked on a foundation of narrow open-work braid with cotton 
of medium fineness, as follows: 1st round.— Work on one side of an end of 
braid 1 se. (single crochet) in the following 3d loop, *« 15 ch, (chain stitch), 
1 sc. in the following 4th loop, 14 ch., connecting the 6th of them to the 
9th of the previous 15 ch., catch together with 1 sc. the following 4th 
and 7th loops, 14 ch., connecting 
the 8th of them to the 6th of the 
preceding 14 ch., 1 sc. in the 
following 4th loop, 15 ch., 
connecting the 6th of 
them to the 8th of the 
preceding 14 ch., 1 
sc. in the following 
4th loop, fold the 
braid to form a 
right angle, 2 ch., 
1 se. in the loop 
opposite to the one 
last used; repeat 
12 times from >, 
Fig. 1.—Monocram. but at the 4th and 
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8th repetitions, to form 
the corner squares, re- 
peat the 2d and 3d ch. 
scallops before working 
the last 15 ch., and at 
the 12th repetition, in- 
stead of the 2 sc. sepa- 
rated by 2 ch. over a 
fold, catch together with 
1 se, the following 4th 
and 7th loops. 2d round. 
—Work on without in- 
terruption as in the Ist 
round, along the same 
side of the braid, omit- 


Warre Satin Scrrrer. 


ting the first sc., and connecting, as shown in Fig. 2, the 9th of the first 15 ch., the 6th of 
the last 15 ch., and the se. on each side of the fold, to the corresponding st. (stitch) in 


the 1st round; omit also the two 14 ch. from both corner figures in the back. At 
the close of this round cut and fasten the working thread, and join the ends of 
the braid. 8d round.—Work at the other side of the braid, beginning in the 

2d of the middle 2 loops on the 4th point, and crochet 4 pattern figures as in 
the 1st round, working the first and last of them like the corner figures 

below. 4th round. x 
—Without cut- “a 
ting the thread, 
take up a 





second end of braid 
of the length needed 

Carp Case. to complete the four 

squares, and work as in the 

2d round. Fasten the ends of this braid on the braid in the 2d round. Here- 
upon work entirely around the outer edge for the 5th round.—Begin at the point 
formed by the lst pattern figure in the 2d round, and work 1 sc. in the 2d of the 
middle 2 loops on it, 15 times alternately 5 ch., and 1 sc. in the following 2d loop, 
omitting the intervening loop under the 6th and 12th 5 ch., ¥ then passing by 4 
loops in the hollow between this and the next point, 1 sc. in the following loop, 7 
times alternately 5 ch., and 1 sc. in the following 2d loop, omitting the intervening 
loop under the 4th 7 ch.; repeat 20 times from >, but at the 3d and 7th repetitions, 
on the corner figures, work 13 ch. scallops instead of 7, omitting the intervening 
loop under the 4th and 10th; at the 12th repetition, which comes at the front edge 
of the collar, omit passing by 4 loops, and work 12 ch. scallops instead of 7, omitting 
the intervening 
loop under the 
3d and 9th of 
them; at the 
15th and 18th 
repetitions omit 
the middle ch. 
scallop : pass 
by 4 loops in 
the last hollow, 
work 4 ch. seal- 
lops as previ- 
ously, and final- 
ly, 1 sl. on 
the first se. in 
the round. 6th 
round.—3 sl. on 
the next 3 st. 























Fig. 1.—Cuity’s CoLtar.—Woven Braip 





round, 13 times alternately 5 ch. and 2 sc. separated by 5 ch, around the follow- 
ing 5 ch., * then 5 ch., 1 se. around the following 5 ch., 1 se. around the next 5 
ch., 5 times alternately 5 ch. and 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. around the following 
5 ch.; repeat 11 times from +, but at the 8d and 7th repetitions work 12 al- 
ternations instead of 5, and at the 11th repetition work 14 alternations ; then 
+ 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 5,3 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) 

on the middle ch. of the follow- 
ing 5, 14 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next 5, 11 
ch., connecting the 5th 

to the 9th of the 14 
ch., catch together 
with 1 sc. the 
middle ch. of the 
next and that 
of the following 
5, 11 ch., con- 
necting the 6th 
to the 5th of 
the preceding 11 
ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle ch. of Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
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Fig. 2.—Drsicn ror Front 
or Supper, Fic. 1.—Satin 
Srirca anp Pornt Russe 
EMBROIDERY. 











Fig. 2.—Secrion or Cuitp’s Cotzar, Fic. 1.—Woven Bram 
AND CROCHET. 
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the following 5,5 ch., con- 
nect to the 5th of the pre- 
ceding 11 ch., 2 ch., con- 
nect to the 8th of the first 
14 ch., 8 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle ch. of the next 5, 
repeat 8 times from +, 
but at the close of the 3d 
and 6th repetitions, instead 
of 8 ch. and 1 de., work 
9 ch., and 1 se. on the fol- 
lowing 2d sc. in the pre- 
ceding round, and at the 
Fig. 1.—-Emprowerep MorninG@ Suiprer. beginning of the 4th and 

[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 7th repetitions omit the 

stitches before the first 14 

ch., and connect the 6th of these to the 3d of the preceding 9 ch. ; finally, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle ch. of the next 5, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the Ist sc. in the round. 7th round. 
—Around the front and bottom edges of the collar, 3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the 
preceding round, + 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 5 ch. around the following 5 ch., 2 
ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 5; repeat from +, and in each hollow 
between points catch together with 1 sc. the middle ch. of the 5 on each 
side. For the upper edge of the collar take an end thirteen inches in 
“ length of the braid, and work the 8th round.—At the upper edge, alter- 
>. nately catch together 2 loops with 1 de. and work 3 ch.; work 4 se. 
axe around the end of the braid, 
\ and then crochet at the 


anp CrocuEt.—[See Fig. 2.] 































lower edge 
of the braid BrottinG-Boox. 

alternately 4 
ch, and 1 se., catching together 2 loops, connecting after the 2d of the 4 ch. to 
the following 3d st. in the last round on the collar as shown in the illustration. 


Tidy.—Drawn-Work, Holbein-Work, and Double Satin Stitch. 
Tis tidy, which was designed by Madame Emilie Bach, directress of the Vienna 
School of Art Embroidery, is worked on écru linen gauze or scrim with saddler’s silk. 
The centre is embroidered in Holbein-work and double satin stitch, according to the 
illustration. For the drawn-work border six threads of the material are drawn, six are 
left, then twenty-four are drawn, six left, and again six are drawn. In the narrow bor- 
Trny.—Draws-Worx,Housri- ders at each side of the wide one the loose threads are separated into strands of eight, 
Geer -atudie tea ftom which are drawn together at each edge, and secured with a drawn-work knot, worked 
School of Art Embroidery.) | with écru silk in the manner clearly shown in the illustration; the strands of eight at 
one edge are 
composed of the 
last 4 threads 
of one and the 
first 4 threads 
of the next 
strand on the 
opposite edge. 
The corners are 
bound in but- 
ton-hole _ stitch 
with similar silk, 
and threads are 
stretched and 
wound for the 


across the open 
space. When 


in the preceding Fig. 8.—Destan ror Heer or Stirrer, Fic. 1.—Satin Srircu axp Pornt Russe Emproyprry. working the wide 


connecting bars, 
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border, the corners are taken up 
first; for the bars that form the 
two inner sides of a square, six 
of the loose threads on each side 
are darned in point de reprise; 
the two remaining sides are se- 
cured in button-hole stitch, after 
which the connecting bars and 
the wheel at the centre are work- 
ed. Beginning next to the cor- 
ner at the inner edge of the bor- 
der, four threads are darned two- 
thirds of the distance across; the 
working thread is then carried 
to the opposite edge, and eight 
threads, the previous four togeth- 
er with the following four, are 
darned one-third of the distance 
to the opposite edge; after this 
are alternate bars of four threads 
and bars of eight, each worked 
over one-third the distance. Final- 
ly, the bars of four threads are 
caught together with drawn-work 
knots in the manner shown in 
the illustration. 





BAMBOO DESIGN FOR 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


MPXUE design for the photo- 

graph frame illustrated here- 
with is from the South Kensing- 
ton Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, London, and is something 
of a novelty in the way of em- 
broidered trifles. The ground 
is olive green velvet, satin, or 
plush, and the outline pattern is 
done in couching stitch in gold 
thread. A couching stitch—as 
has already been described—is 
the laying of gold thread or heavy 
threads of silk or crewel on the 
outline of the figure, and sewing 
it over, at regular intervals, either 
with silk of the same or nicely 
contrasting shade. In the pres- 
ent instance the bamboo pattern 
is done in gold thread, sewed 
down with gold silk. The bam- 
boo is so delicate a design that 
any heavier couching line than 
gold thread would destroy its ef- 
fect. The gold thread only pass- 
es through the surface at the 
ends of the needlefuls, and then 
it must pass through tiny punc- 
tures made by the pricker, in or- 
der to finish it neatly. In doing 
such work as this, it should al- 
ways be"remembered that plush 
flattens down under fingering more 
quickly than the closer-piled vel- 
vet, and therefore it is safer for 
inexperienced needle-women to 
use velvet or satin for a ground- 
work. 








CHRYSANTHEMUM DE- 
SIGN FOR CURTAIN 
BORDER, ETC. 
bly pretty, running chrysan- 

themum pattern illustrated 
below is another of the designs from the South 
Kensington School. If it were to be done on 
canvas, it would be worked in what is known as 
tent stitch—that is, a slanting stitch—taking up 
only a single thread of the canvas, On a plain 
material, the stitch is very like crewei stitch, 
only it is shorter, rather more slanting, and the 
stitches lap each other more, presenting what 
might be called a more ropy effect. 

The pattern subjoined is wrought on gray lin- 
en in crewels ; but it is perfectly suited to other 
materials, such as may be more desirable for ta- 
ble-covers, curtains, lambrequins, portidres, ete. 
On the gray linen the flowers are worked in white 
and light green, with the petals tipped, as they 
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often are in nature, with a little delicate red. 
The calyxes are wrought in a soft yellow, and the 
stems in shades of olive green. 

The heaviness of the outlines in the pattern 
indicates that it is done with double threads of 
crewel; and it should be remarked that, when- 
ever it is desirable to use two threads, they must 
always be cut of equal lengths, and threaded to- 
gether through a very coarse needle. Never 
thread a needle with crewel, and pull it through 
to make a double thread. It is certain to cut 
the thread; it always frays the worsted badly, 
because the needle is not large enough to make 
a proper hole for it to pass through, and the 
whole result is unsatisfactory. Needlefuls of 








TAIN BORDER, ETC.—Fro 


double crewel should be shorter than of single 
crewel, because they are likely to be tangled, es- 
pecially in untrained fingers, The greatest care 
should be used in working with double crewel, 
to have the threads come through the material 
with perfect evenness every time; and working 
in a frame will be found a great assistance in this. 





White Satin Slipper. 
See illustration on page 100. 


Tue front of this white satin slipper is trimmed 





BAMBOO DESIGN FOR PHOTOGRAPH FRAME.—From tue Sovtn Kenstneton Royat Scnoor or Art Nerpie-Work. 
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with a spray simulating a flower and leaves. The | 


flower consists of a rosette made of folded points 
of white satin ribbon; the centre is beaded. The 
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leaves are cut of white stiff net, 
sewn with small white satin beads, 
and edged with larger beads, and 
with button-hole stitches of gold 
thread over flower wire. The 
veins are worked in stem stitch 
with gold thread. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 100. 
THESE monograms are worked 
on batiste or linen with fine em- 
broidery cotton in satin and knot- 
ted stitch. 


Netted Guipure Border for 
Tidy. 
See illustration on page 100. 
Tus border is worked on a4 
foundation of straight netting, in 
the design which is clearly shown 
by the illustration. The details 
of the several stitches used were 
given in Harper’s Bazar No. 35, 
Vol. XIII. The lower edge is se- 
cured with close, firm button-hole 
stitches, after which the surplus 
netting is cut away. 


Card Case. 
See illustration on page 100. 

Tue card case is of gray leather, 
lined with gray moiré antique. 
On the inside are two compart- 
ments for holding cards, made to 
fold over a surface covered with 
gray leather, which frames an 
oval space at the centre, which is 
arranged to hold a photograph. 
The leather is embroidered in 
chain, satin stitch, and _ point 
Russe, with white, light blue, and 
gray filose lle silk. 


Blotting-Book. 
See illustration on page 100. 

THE convenient blotting - book 
rests on a frame-work of polished 
brass rods. The covers, which 
hold stationery, are faced with 
old gold plush, and lined with 
satin in the same shade. The 
lower part of the upper one is or- 
namented with a monogram, work- 
ed in satin and stem stitch with 
gold thread and fine bullion. A 
pencil is held by loops on the 
right side. 


Embroidered Morning Slip- 
per, Figs. 1-3. 

See illustrations on page 100. 

Tuis black satin slipper is lined 
with quilted yellow satin, and 
bound around the top with black 
silk ribbon, which is bordered on 
the inside of the slipper with a 
cross seam in yellow silk. The 
outside is edged with a box-pleat- 
ed ruching of satin ribbon, sewn 
down along the middle under 
heavy gold cord. Fig. 2 gives the 
design for the embroidery on the 
front of the slipper, and Fig. % 
that of the heel. After the outlines of the de- 
sign have been transferred to the satin, they are 
defined with gold or silver cord, sewn down with 
similar silk, and the work within them is executed 
in satin and knotted stitch and in point Russe 
with gold or silver thread. 


Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 109. 

Tue basket is of willow-ware, varnished light 
brown. The outside is trimmed with lambrequin 
points of peacock blue velvet, ornamented with 
outline-work in chain stitch of maize silk. The 
points are edged with olive woollen fringe three- 
quarters of an inch in width, set on under two 
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threads of double zephyr wool, one blue and the 
other olive, which are sewn down with overcast 
stitches of yellow silk. Similar fringe turned 
upward conceals the stitches made by fastening 
the points to the basket. The bottom of the 
basket is lined with peacock blue satin over thin 
wadding interlining, while the sides are lined 
with similar satin shirred, and fastened at the 
top under narrow fringe. On one side of the 
basket is fastened an oval piece of pasteboard, 
covered with peacock blue satin, and furnished 
with loops of similar material for holding sewing 
utensils. The ends of the basket are provided 
with pockets trimmed with narrow fringe, for 
each of which a piece of satin eight inches long 
and six inches wide is required; the material is 
turned down an inch and a quarter at one side, 
and shirred so as to form a heading. Balls of 
blue, olive, and yellow wool are fastened between 
the points on the outside, and the handles are 
wound with threads of similar wool. 





[Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. XIIL] 
FINA’S AUNT. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 


Avrnor or “Oxip Kenstneton,” “ Miss ANGEL,” ETO. 
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A FEW PASSAGES FROM MISS 
WILLIAMSON’S DIARY. 
XI.—( Continued.) 

Tue old house in the Square seemed wonder- 
fully warmed and brightened by the presence of 
this one little new inmate. Fina seemed to have 
come to awaken, not a sleeping princess, but a 
drowsy old grandmamma. Burroughes himself 
had begun to rub up the plate with fresh spirit ; 
the coachman seemed to whip up his horses; the 
little pug-dog, instead of dozing whole days by 
the fire, was actually to be seen trotting round 
the garden at Fina’s heels. Fina used also to 
take her grandmother out on sunny mornings; I 
used often to see them, strolling side by side, or 
sitting on the bench in the Square garden. One 
day an organ came up behind the railing, grind- 
ing out some air of Schumann which had found 
its way into its barrel, and at a certain note Fina 
suddenly began to cry, remembering all with a 
sharp and cruel pang. 

Her grandmother could not understand what 
she meant at first, till the child explained. 

“Tt was something papa used to like;” and 
then, before she could say any more, the faint 
camphor-fragrance of the old lady’s Indian shawls 
seemed all about her, and the kind old arms were 
round her, 

“ Don’t, don’t ery; don’t grieve, my child. Par- 
ents want their children to be happy. Oh, Fina, 
if you knew how they long for it—how I long for 
my children to be happy afterI am gone! I have 
often thought of this since your father died. Fina, 
I never did him justice. I have often wanted to 
tell youso. Iam afraid I was very hard to him.” 

“ Yes, darling grandmamma,” said Fina, touch- 
ed to the heart, and clinging closer still to the 
gentle old lady. 

From that day there was a tacit understanding 
between the two, a difference in little Fina, a look 
of repose and comfort which had been wanting 
before. The Doctor came one day to see his lit- 
tle patient. 

“You are looking well,” he said; “I see they 
are kind to you.” 

He only staid some five minutes, talking to 
Fina in the garden-room, as we used to call the 
room on the ground-floor, which used to be the 
school-room. Mrs. Ellis seemed displeased when 
she came down stairs and heard that he had been. 

“ Did not the gentleman ask for me or for Miss 
Josephine ?” said the old lady. 

“No, ma’am,” said Burroughes, with dignity 
and emphasis. 

The Doctor would have gained nothing if he 
had asked for Miss Josephine. She was at Cra- 
diebury. She had been mysteriously summoned 
by her sister-in-law, who wrote on pink paper, all 
over roses and R’s. Josephine was to come at 
once, she said. No excuse whatever would be 
taken. Mrs. Ellis was to prepare herself for some 
most interesting news; and by the very next post 
came a second letter, containing the news, the 
most surprising, the most extraordinary, the— 
shall I say so?—most welcome announcement 
(Madame De Sévigné’s pen could alone have done 
justice to our feelings on the occasion): the great 
Miss Ellis was actually engaged to be married. 
The Captain, the Colonel’s travelling companion, 
Rosa’s cousin, Mrs. Blower’s only son, boots, set- 
tlements, faultless whiskers, the arm that had 
supported Miss Bessie’s faltering steps, the hand 
about to lead her to the altar—all were to be 
found united in the person of Bessie’s future hus- 
band, Captain Blower of the Heavies. “Some 
people think my cousin a little prosy,” the candid 

wrote; “but Bessie delights in his society. 
They talk about horses and servants all the day 
long, and are evidently intended for each other.” 

Josephine half laughed, half sympathized. Not- 
withstanding her evident reluctance, she could not 
refuse to go. Poor Josephine! She was sorry 
to be away, and not much interested in Blower. 
Fina was left alone to the care of Mrs. Ellis. In- 
deed, it was the best thing that could have been 
desired for the little girl. Something to do, some- 
body to want her, was the way to comfort the poor 
little heart. Mrs. Ellis, who was a companionable 
and cheerful person, and who occasionally suffer- 
ed from her children’s excessive care, enjoyed the 
liberty and brightness which Fina unconsciously 
brought, the echo of music from distant lands, 
the outburst of irrepressible youth emerging from 
grief. 

xii. 


I was amused to hear Fina catechising her grand- 
mother one evening in the most unhesitating man- 
ner. “Grandmamma,” she said, “ do you suppose 
Aunt Bessie is in love?” 


, 





“T suppose so, my dear,” said her grandmo- 
ther. “We shall hear all about her from Jose- 
phine.” 

“Most people fall in love, don’t they?” said 
Fina. ‘ When I do, I shall fall in love with a 
doctor. Oh, grandmamma! do you think perhaps 
some day it could ever happen that my dear Doc- 
tor could marry Aunt Josie ?” 

“Has Josephine been talking to you 2” said 
Mrs. Ellis. 

“ Aunt Josie never talks,” said Fina, seriously. 
“The Doctor told me he had thought a great deal 
about her, but that she didn’t care for him. But, 
grandmamma, I think—don’t you think he is mis- 
taken ?” 

“ My darling child, I don’t want to think about 
such things,” cried grandmamma; “they are not 
for little girls or old ladies, and the less Aunt Jo- 
sie troubles herself about such things the better.” 

“But who, then, should think about such 
things ?” Fina was beginning; but Mrs. Ellis de- 
sired her to ring the bell, quite crossly, and so the 
conversation came to an end, 

One peculiarity about old people is that once 
they have made up their minds, they act very 
quickly, The day before Josephine was expected 
home, I found a note from Mrs. Ellis, saying she 
had something about which she wished to consult 
me, and would I come over to tea? 

I found the old lady alone; she looked up as 
Burroughes ushered me into the room. “Come 
here,” said she. ‘“ What do you think of this ?” 

She was sitting at her old-fashioned desk, on 
which lay a sheet of paper, inscribed in her pretty 
handwriting. “Is it about the wedding ?” I ask- 
ed. ‘Have you been writing to your future son- 
in-law ?” 

“That depends,” said she. ‘“ Read what I have 
said.” And she fixed her bright brown eyes upon 
my face. 

The letter took me completely by surprise. It 
was not intended for Captain Blower. 


“37 O_p Patace Square, October 10, 1880. 

“Dear Str,—Not very long ago you honored 
my daughter with a proposal, which was not, I 
fear, received as it might have been by me and 
my family. I did not then know how deeply my 
own child’s feelings were engaged in a matter 
which took me by surprise, and in which, I regret 
to think, I acted hastily, and with little consider- 
ation for any one but myself, and my natural dis- 
like to parting with one so dear to me as she is, 
I am not too old yet to own myself wrong. My 
children’s happiness is the one care that remains 
to me in this world, and I should not like to pass 
away with the thought of an injustice unrepaired 
which it is in my power to acknowledge, although 
perhaps too late to remedy. If you have not 
formed other interests, if your mind is unchanged, 
I should feel grateful if you would answer this 
letter yourself in person. I have not told my 
child that I have written to you, nor shall I do so 
without your authority. From what little I saw 
of you, I feel I may trust you to keep my confi- 
dence, if it comes, as so many things do come, too 
late. Yours very faithfully, J. M. Extis.” 


“There,” she said, emphatically, “ put it in your 
pocket; post it as you go home, with your own 
hands, and never speak of it again unless I give 
you leave.” 

I could only kiss the dear old hand which she 
held out to me, There was nothing to be said, 
but something—very much—to hope. 

As the hour approached for Josephine’s return, 
Mrs. Ellis grew more and more uneasy. No an- 
swer had come from the Doctor. It was almost 
more than the poor lady could bear. 

Josephine came home, longing to be back on 
her own account. Full of anxiety about them both, 
she found, with an odd heart-ache, how well the 
two could get on alone. 

One of the first things Mrs. Ellis said to Jose- 
phine was, “ We have had a visit from your friend 
the Doctor since you left.” 

“And what did he say, mamma ?” Josephine 
asked. 

“You must ask Fina, my dear. He did not 
care to see an old woman like me, and went away 
almost immediately.” 

“He was shy, mamma. You know every one 
must be glad to see you. Captain Blower came 
up all the way from Cradlebury on purpose.” 

Then Josephine went on, blushing: “ Dr. Ad- 
ams was very kind to us in Switzerland. I think 
it seems ungrateful to show him no attention. 
Do you mind asking him to dinner ?” 

“What should we ask him to dinner for?” 
said Mrs, Ellis, uneasily. 

“Don’t you think he might—he might like to 
meet Bessie and the Captain ?” faltered Josephine. 

The old lady laughed maliciously. “If he is 
such a shy person, I should think he would much 
rather not.” 

“Oh, do have him!” said Fina, bursting in. 
“Do let me write!” 

I did not recognize Mrs. Ellis, she spoke so 
sharply and so beflustered. “Certainly not, my 
dear. Your aunt and I can write our own let- 
ters.” 

Fina sat down quite crushed. 

“Then shall you write, or shall I?” said Jose- 
phine, holding her own. But it was a great effort 
for her to do so; her cheeks were burning, and 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“Tt is not my wish that Dr. Adams should be 
asked to dine here at present,” said her mother, 
decidedly ; and the old lady went off, leaning on 
Fina’s arm. 

Poor Josephine! I hardly liked to look at her. 
We were both quite silent for a moment; then 
suddenly she burst out, “It’s too unkind! Why 
is every one against me? Indeed,” she added, 
bitterly, “mamma has little reason to forbid our 
meeting. The fancy he had for me has entirely 
passed away. I can’t understand it all,” she said, 
passionately. “Someti it has even seemed to 
me that only one other soul, only one, could in- 








terpret my own soul to me, I did not know until 
I sent him from me how I depended upon him, 
not only for affection, but for a sort of very ex- 
istence. It seemed so wicked at the time, one 
feeling, and one only, and all the rest left behind. 
And now—now it seems wicked to have turned 
from it.” She hid her face in her hands as she 
spoke. 

“You could not really care even for one per- 
son,” said I, “if you did not bring the power of 
affection which has grown with a lifetime. When 
you marry, you will love your husband all the 
more, because you have not thought of him only.” 

“ Marry !” she said, starting up; “do you sup- 
pose I could ever marry any one else?” And I 
remember her face lighted as she spoke. “I 
should like to see him again, if only once ; just— 
just to see him, and to know how he is, and to 
hear what he is doing. Bessie has had no diffi- 
culties in her way.”’ She spoke in her pathetic 
voice, with that strange openness of reserved 
natures, 

“Your mother has her reasons,”’ I began— 

“1 know her reasons,” said Josephine, bitterly ; 
and she began to walk up and down the room. 

“Come out,” said I “The fresh air will do 
you good, Will you come to Silver Street with 
me? I have a pupil waiting.” 

She put on her bonnet without a word, and 
came with me, It was like walking with some 
one in a dream, so little did she seem to notice 
my presence. We went up Old Street, and came 
out into the highway with its many carriages. I 
took her arm, and looked right and left as we 
went along. We reached the opposite pavement 
at last, escaping the jolting dangers of the cross- 
ing. It reminded me of the day I had passed 
her long ago in the east wind, for at this moment 
the bells set off ringing overhead, 

They were lowering a barrel at the public- 
house, and she hurried forward to avoid it. I 
was delayed for a moment, and as I stood wait- 
ing I saw her run up against a shabby gentleman 
in a strange abrupt fashion. He looked down 
with a quick bright flash, and exclaimed—and I 
could see his face, though hers was turned away. 
It would be impossible if it were not true, but 
this is true; and of all the people in this vast 
city, of all the millions and thousands and hun- 
dreds of people, this was the only one; the one 
person whom half a minute before she had been 
wanting with the least hope of ever meeting. 
“You!” I heard her cry—not for the first time. 

“You!” he said. “I was coming to see you.” 
And then and there in that miry thoroughfare, 
with all the cabs and carts jolting by, and all the 
shop fronts staring at them, he took her hand 
and pulled it through his arm. 

“Well, what does this mean ?” said the Doctor 
to her, smiling, as they passed without seeing me. 

THE END. 





Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 109. 

Tursrk monograms are worked on linen with fine em- 
broidery cotton in a single color or in contrasting col- 
ore. Figs. 1 and 3 are worked in satin stitch, and 
Figs. 2 and 4 in satin and knotted stitch. 


Long Cloak, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 109. 


Tuts black camel’s-hair cloth cloak is shirred around 
the neck, a8 shown in the illustration, over a plain 
lining of quilted red Surah. The trimming consists 
of fringe, bands of fur, and bows of gros grain ribbon. 





{Began in Harper’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIIL) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnor or “A Pertvorss or Tuure,” “A Daventer 
or Herts,” “Tuk StranGe ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarron,” “ Mao.rop or Dare,” Ero, 
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CHAPTER XLVII.—{ Continued.) 
AT PORTICI. 


Tus great plain building, which might have 
been called a palazzo rather than a villa, seemed, 
on the side fronting the street, to be entirely 
closed, all the casements of the windows being 
shut. But when they crossed to the gate, and 
pulled the big iron handle that set a bell ringing, 
a porter appeared—a big, indolent-looking man, 
who regarded them calmly, to see which would 
speak first. 

Natalie simply produced the card that had been 
sent to her. 

“This is the Villa Odelschalchi, I perceive,” 
she said. 

“Oh, it is you, then, signorina ?”’ the porter 
said, with great respect. ‘“ Yes, there was one 
lady to come here at four o’clock—” 

“But the signora is my mother,” said Natalie, 
perhaps with a trifle of impatience. 

The man hesitated for a moment; but by this 
time Natalie, accompanied by her mother, had 
passed through the cool gray archway into the 
spacious tessellated court, from which rose on 
each hand a wide marble staircase. 

“Will the signorina and the signora her mo- 
ther condescend to follow me?” the porter said, 
leading the way up one of the staircases, the big 
iron keys still in his hand. 

They were shown into an antechamber but 
scantily furnished, and the porter disappeared. 
In a minute or two there came into the room a 
small, sallow-complexioned man—who was no 
other than the Secretary Granaglia. He bowed, 
and as he did so glanced from the one to the oth- 
er of the visitors with scrutiny. 

“Tt is no doubt correct, signorina,” said he, 
addressing himself to Natalie, “that you have 
brought the signora your mother with you. We 
had thought you were alone, from the message 
we received. No matter; only’—and here he 
turned to Natalie’s mother—“ only, signora, you 
will renew your acquaintance with one who wish- 
es to be known by the name of Von Zoesch. I 
have no doubt the signora understands.” 








“Oh, perfectly, perfectly,” said the elder wo- 
man; she had been familiar with these prudent 
changes of name all her life. 

The Secretary Granaglia bowed and retired. 

“It is some one who knows you, mother?” 
Natalie said, breathlessly. 

“Oh, I hope so,” the other answered. She was 
a little pale, and her fingers were tightly clasped. 

Then a heavier step was heard in the empty 
corridors outside. The door was opened; there 
appeared a tall and soldierly-looking man, about 
six feet three in height, and perfectly erect, with 
closely cropped white hair, a long white mustache, 
a reddish face, and clear, piercing, light blue eyes. 
The moment the elder woman saw him, she ut- 
tered a slight cry—of joy, it seemed, and sur- 
prise—and sprang to her feet. 

“Stefan !” ” 

“ Natalie!” he exclaimed in turn, with an almost 
boyish laugh of pleasure; and he came forward 
to her, with both hands outstretched, and took 
hers. “ Why, what good wind has brought you to 
this country? But I beg a thousand pardons—” 

He turned and glanced at Natalie. 

“My child,” she said, “let me present you to 
my old friend, General—” 

“Von Zoesch,” he interrupted, and he took Nat- 
alie’s hand at the same time. ‘“ What! you are 
the young lady, then, who bearded the lion in his 
den this morning? And you were not afraid? 
No; I can see you are a Berezolyi: if you were 
a man, you would be forever getting yourself and 
your friends into scrapes, and risking your neck 
to get them out again. A Berezolyi,truly. ‘The 
more beautiful daughter of a beautiful mother ;’ 
but the little scamp knew his insulting iambics 
were only fit to be thrown into the fire when he 
made that unjust comparison. Ah! you young 
people have fresh complexions and bright eyes 
on your side; but we old people prefer our old 
friends.” 

“T hope so, sir,” said Natalie, with her eyes 
bent down. 

“ And had your father no other messenger, that 
he must employ you ?” said this erect, white-hair- 
ed giant, who regarded her ina kindly way. “Or 
is it that feather-brained fellow Calabressa who 
has got you to intercede forhim? Rest assured. 
Calabressa will soon be in imminent peril of being 
laid by the heels; and he is therefore supremely 
happy.” 

Before the girl could speak, he had turned to 
the mother. 

“Come, my old friend, shall we go out into the 
garden? I am sorry the reception-rooms in the 
villa are all dismantled; in truth, we are only 
temporary lodgers. And I have a great many 
questions to ask you about old friends—particu- 
larly your father.” 

“Stefan, can you not understand why I have 
permitted myself to leave Hungary ?” 

He glanced at her deep mourning. 

“Ah! is that so? Well, no one ever lived a 
braver life. And how he kept up the old Hunga- 
rian traditions !—the house a hotel from month’s 
end to month’s end: no questions asked but, ‘ Are 
you a stranger? Then my house is yours,’” 

He led the way down the stairs, chatting to 
this.old friend of his. And though Natalie was 
burning with impatience, she forced herself to 
be silent. Was it not all in her favor that this 
member of the mysterious Council should recur 
to these former days, and remind himself of his 
intimacy with her family? She followed them 
in silence, He seemed to have forgotten her ex- 
istence. 

They passed through the court-yard, and down 
some broad steps. The true front of the building 
was on this seaward side—a huge mass of pink, 
with green casements. From the broad stone 
steps a series of terraces, prettily laid out, de- 
scended to a lawn; but instead of passing down 
that way, the tall, soldierly-looking man led his 
companion by a side flight of steps, which ena- 
bled them to enter an allée cut through a mass of 
olives and orange and lemon trees. There were 
fig-trees along the wall by the side of this path; 
a fountain plashed coolly out there on the lawn ; 
and beyond, the opening showed the deep blue of 
the sea, with the clear waves breaking whitely 
on the shores. 

They sat down on a garden seat; and Nata- 
lie, sitting next her mother, waited patiently and 
breathlessly, scarcely hearing all this talk about 
old companions and friends. 

At last the General said, 

“Now about the business that brought you 
here: is it serious ?” 

“Oh yes, very,” the mother said, with some 
color of excitement appearing in her worn face. 
“Tt is a friend of ours in England; he has been 
charged by the Society with some duty that will 
cost him his life; we have come to intercede for 
him, to ask you to save him. For the sake of 
old times, Stefan—” 

“Wait a moment,” said the other, looking 
grave. “Do you mean the Englishman ?” 

“Yes, yes; the same.” 

“ And who has told you what it is purposed to 
have done ?” he asked, with quite a change in his 
manner. 

“No one,” she answered, eagerly. “ We guess 
that it is something of great danger.” 

“ And if that is so, are you unfamiliar with per- 
sons having to incur danger? Why not an Eng- 
lishman as well as another? This is an extraordi- 
nary freak of yours, Natalie ; I can not understand 
it. And to have come so far, when any one in 
England—any one of us, I mean——could have told 
you it was useless !” 

“ But why useless, if you are inclined to inter- 
fere?” she said, boldly. “And I think my fa- 


ther’s family have some title to consideration.” 
“My old friend,” said he, in a kindly way, 
“what is there in the world I would not do for 
you if it were within my power? But this is not. 
What you ask is, to put the matter shortly, im- 
possible—impossible.” 
In the brief silence that followed, the mother 
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heard a slight sigh; she turned instantly, and 
saw her daughter, as white as death, about to fall. 
She caught her in her arms, with a slight cry of 
alarm. 

“Here, Stefan! Take my handkerchief—dip 
it in the water—quick !” 

The huge bullet-headed man strode across the 
lawn to the fountain. As he returned, and saw 
before him the white-lipped, unconscious girl who 
was supported in her mother’s arms, he said to 
himself, ‘“‘ Now I understand.” 





CHAPTER XLVUL 
AN APPEAL, 


Ts sudden and involuntary confession of alarm 
and despair no doubt told her story more clearly 
than anything else could have done. General 
Von Zoesch, as he chose to call himself, was ex- 
cessively concerned ; he held her hand till he saw 
the life returning to the pale, beautiful face; he 
was profuse and earnest in his apologies. 

“My dear young lady, I beg a thousand par- 
dons !—I had no idea of alarming you; I had no 
idea you were so deeply interested; come, take 
my arm, and we will walk down into the open, 
where the sea-air is cool. I beg a thousand par- 
dons !” 

She had pulled herself together with a desper- 
ate effort of will. 

“You spoke abruptly, signore. You used the 
word impossible, I had imagined it was unknown 
to you.” 

Her lips were rather pale ; but there was a flush 
of color returning to her face; and her voice had 
something of the old proud and pathetic ring in it. 

“Yes,” she continued, standing before him, 
with her eyes downcast, “I was told that when 
great trouble came upon me or mine, I was to 
come here—to Naples—and I should find myself 
under the protection of the greatest power in Eu- 
rope. My name—my mother’s name—was to be 
enough. And this is the result—that a brave 
man, who is our friend and dear to us, is threat- 
ened with a dishonorable death; and the very 
power that imposed it on him—the power that 
was said to be invincible, and wise, and generous 
—is unable, or unwilling, to stir hand or foot!” 

“ A dishonorable death, signorina—” 

“ Oh, signore,” she said, with a proud indigna- 
tion, “do not speak to me as if I were a child! 
Can not one see what is behind all this secrecy ? 
Can not one see that you know well what bas been 
done in England by your friends and colleagues ? 
You put this man, who is too proud, too noble, to 
withdraw from his word, on a service that involves 
the certain sacrifice of his life. And there is no 
honor attached to this sacrifice—so he himself 
has admitted. What does that mean? What 
can it mean but assassination ?” 

He drew back his head a little bit, as if star- 
tled, and stared at her. 

“My dear young lady—” 

But her courage had not returned to her for 
nothing. She raised the beautiful, dark, pathetic 
eyes, and regarded him with an indignant fear- 
lessness. 

“That is what any one might guess,” she said. 
“But there is more. Signore, you and your friends 
meditate the assassination of the King of Italy. 
And you call on an Englishman—an Englishman 
who has no love of secret and blood-stained 
ways—” 

“Stefan!” the mother cried, quickly, and she 
placed her hand on the General’s arm. “ Do not 
be angry. Do not heed her—she is a child—she 
is quick to speak. Believe me, there are other 
reasons for our coming to you.” 

“ Yes, yes, my friend Natalie; all in good time. 
But I am most anxious to put myself right with 
the signorina your daughter first of all. Now, 
my dear young lady,” he said, taking her hand, 
and putting it on his arm, and gently compelling 
her to walk with him toward the opener space 
where the sea-air was cool, “I again apologize 
to you for having spoken unwittingly—” 

“ Oh, signore, do not trouble about that! It is 
not a matter of courtesy or politeness that is in 
the question: it is the life of one of our dear- 
est friends.. There are other times for politeness.” 

“Stefan!” the mother interposed, anxiously, 
“do not heed her—she is agitated.” 

“My dear Natalie,” said the General, smiling, 
“T admire a brave woman as I admire a brave 
man. Do not I recognize another of you Bere- 
zolyis : the moment you think one of your friends 
is being wronged, fire and water won’t prevent 
you from speaking out. No, no, my dear young 
lady,” he said, turning to the daughter, “ you can 
not offend me by being loyal and outspoken.” 

He patted her hand, just as Calabressa had 
done. 

“ But I must ask you to listen for a moment, 
to remove one or two misconceptions. It is true 
I know something of the service which your Eng- 
lish friend has undertaken to perform. Believe 
me, it has nothing to do with the assassination 
of the King of Italy—nothing in the world.” 

She lifted her dark eyes for a second, and re- 
garded him steadily. 

“T perceive,” said he, “that you pay me the 
compliment of asking me if I lie. I do not. 
Re-assure yourself; there are no people in this 
country more loyal to the present dynasty than 
my friends and myself. We have no time for 
wild Republican projects.” 

She looked somewhat bewildered. This spec- 
ulation as to the possible nature of the service 
demanded of George Brand had been the out- 
come of many a night’s anxious self-communing ; 
and she had indulged in the wild hope that this 
man, when abruptly challenged, might have been 
startled into some avowal. For then, would not 
her course have been clear enough? But now 
she was thrown back on her former perplexity, 
with only the one certainty present to her mind 
—the certainty of the danger that confronted her 
lover. 





“My dear young lady,” he said, “it is useless 
for you to ask what that service is; for I shall 
refuse to answer you. But I assure you that you 
have my deepest sympathy; and I have seen a 
good deal of suffering from similar causes. I do 
not seek to break into your confidence; but I 
think I understand your position; you will be- 
lieve me that it is with no light heart that I must 
repeat the word impossible, Need I reason with 
you? Need I point out to you that there is scarce- 
ly any one in the world whom we might select for 
a dangerous duty who would not have some one 
who would suffer on his account? Who is with- 
out some tie of affection, that must be cut asun- 
der—no matter with what pain—when the neces- 
sity for the sacrifice arises? You are one of the 
unhappy ones: you must be brave: you must try 
to forget your suffering, as thousands of wives and 
sweethearts and daughters have had to forget, in 
thinking that their relatives and friends died in a 
good cause.” 

Her heart was proud and indignant no longer. 
It had grown numbed. The air from the sea felt 
cold. 

“T am helpless, signore,” she murmured. “TI 
do not know what that cause is. I do not know 
what justification you have for taking this man’s 
life.” 

He did not answer that. He said: 

“ Perhaps, indeed, it is not those who are call- 
ed on to sacrifice their life for the general good 
who suffer most. They can console themselves 
with thinking of the results. It is their friends 
—those dearest to them, who suffer, and who 
many a time would no doubt be glad to become 
their substitutes. It is true that we—that is, 
that many associations—recognize the principle 
of the vicarious performance of duties and punish- 
ments; but not any one yet has permitted a wo- 
man to become substitute for a man.” 

“What made you think of that, signore?” she 
asked, regarding him. 

“T have known some cases,” he said, evasive- 
ly, “ where such an offer, I think, would have been 
made.” 

“Tt could not be accepted ?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Not even by the power that is the greatest in 
Europe ?” she said, bitterly—“ that is invincible, 
and all-generous? Oh, signore, you are too mod- 
est in your pretensions! And the Berezolyis— 
they have done nothing, then, in former days to 
entitle them to consideration ; they are but as any- 
body in the crowd, who might come forward and 
intercede for a friend; they have no old asso- 
ciates, then, and companions in this Society, that 
they can not have this one thing granted them— 
that they can not get this one man’s life spared 
to him! Signore, your representatives mistake 
your powers; more than that, they mistake the 
strength of your memory, and your friendship.” 

The red face of the bullet-headed General grew 
redder still ; but not with anger. 

“ Signorina,” he said, evidently greatly embar- 
rassed, “you humiliate me. You—you do not 
know what you ask—” 

He had led her back to the garden seat; they 
had both sat down; he did not notice how her 
bosom was struggling with emotion. 

“You ask me to interfere—to commit an act 
of injustice—” 

“ Oh, signore, signore, this is what I ask !” she 
cried, quite overcome ; and she fell at his feet and 
put her clasped hands on his knees, and broke 
into a wild fit of crying. “This is what I ask of 
you, signore—this is what I beg from you on my 
knees—I ask you to give to me the life of—of 
my betrothed !” 

She buried her face in her hands; her frame 
was shaken with her sobs. 

“Little daughter,” said he, greatly agitated. 
“Rise. Come, remain here for a few moments. 
I wish to speak to your mother—alone. Natalie!” 

The elder woman accompanied him a short 
distance across the lawn; they stood by the 
fountain. 

“ By Heaven! I would do anything for the 
child,” he said, rapidly. ‘“‘ But yousee, dear friend, 
how it is impossible. Look at the injustice of it. 
If we transferred this duty to another person, 
what possible excuse could we make to him whom 
we might choose ?” 

He was looking back at the girl. 

“Tt will kill her, Stefan,” the mother said. 

“Others have suffered also.” 

The ‘elder woman seemed to collect herself a 
little. 

“ But I told you we had not said everything to 
you. The poor child is in despair; she has not 
thought of all the reasons that induced us to 
come to you. Stefan, you remember my cousin 
Konrad ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember Konrad well enough,” 
said the General, absently, for he was still regard- 
ing the younger Natalie, who sat on the bench, 
her hands clasped, her head bent down. “ Poor 
fellow, he came to a sad end at last. But he al- 
ways carried his life in his hands, and with a gay 
heart too.” 

“But you remember, do you not, something 
before that?” the mother said, with some color 
coming into her face. ‘ You remember how my 
husband had him chosen—and I myself appealed 
—and you, Stefan, you were among the first to 
say that the Society must inquire—” 

“Ah, but that was different, Natalie. You 
know why it was that that commission had to be 
reversed.” 

“Do I know? Yes. What else have I had 
to think about these sixteen or seventeen years 
since my child was separated from me?” she said, 
sadly. ‘“ And perhaps I have grown suspicious. 
Perhaps I have grown mad, to think that what 
has happened once might happen again.” 

“ What ?” he said, turning his clear blue eyes 
suddenly on her. 

She did not flinch. 

“Consider the circumstances, Stefan, and say 
whether one bas no reason to suspect. The Eng- 





lishman, this Mr. Brand, loves Natalie; she loves 
him in return; my husband refuses his consent 
to the marriage ; and yet they meet in opposition 
to his wishes. Then there is another thing that 
I can not so well explain; but it is something 
about a request on my husband’s part that Mr. 
Brand, who is a man of wealth, should accept a 
certain office, and give over his property to the 
funds of the Society.” 

“T understand perfectly,” her companion said, 
calmly. ‘“ Well?” 

“ Well, Mr. Brand, thinking of Natalie’s future, 
refuses. But consider this, Stefan, that it had 
been hinted to him before that, in case of his re- 
fusal, he might be sent to America to remain 
there for life.” 

“T perceive, my old friend, that you are read- 
ing your own interpretations into an ordinary 
matter of business. However.” 

“ But his refusal was immediately followed by 
that arrangement. He was ordered to go to 
America. My husband no doubt considered that 
that would effectually separate him and Nat- 
alie—” 

“ Again you are putting in your own interpre- 
tation.” 

“One moment, Stefan. My childis brave. She 
thought an injustice was being done. Shethought 
it was for her sake that her lover was being sent 
away; and then she spoke frankly: she said she 
would go with him.” 

“Yes.” He was now listening with more in- 
terest. 

“You perceive, then, my dear friend? My hus- 
band was thwarted in every way. Then it was, 
and quite suddenly, that he reversed this arrange- 
ment about America; and there fell on Mr. Brand 
this terrible thing. Knowing what I know, do 
you not think I had fair cause for suspicion ? 
And when Natalie said, ‘ Oh, there are those abroad 
who will remove this great trouble from us,’ then 
I said to myself, ‘ At all events, the Society does 
not countenance injustice. It will see that right 
has been done.’ ” 

The face of this man had grown very grave; 
and for some time he did not speak. 

“T see what you suggest, Natalie,” he said at 
length. “It is a serious matter, I should have 
said your suspicions were idle—that the thing was 
impossible—but for the fact that it has occurred 
before. Strange, now, if old , Whose wisdom 
and foresight the world is beginning to recognize 
now, should be proved to be wise on this point too, 
as on so many others. He used always to say to 
us: ‘When once you find a man unfaithful, never 
trust him after. When once a man has allowed 
himself to put his personal advantage before his 
duty to such a Society as yours, it shows that 
somewhere or other there is in him the leaven 
of a self-seeker, which is fatal to all Societies. 
Impose the heaviest penalties on such an offense ; 
cast him out when you have the opportunity.’ It 
would be strange indeed ; it would be like fate ; 
it would appear as though the thing were in the 
blood, and must come out, no matter what warn- 
ing the man may have had before. You know, 
Natalie, what your husband had to endure for his 
former lapse ?” 

She nodded her head. 

For some time he was again silent; and there 
was a deeper air of reflection on his face than 
almost seemed natural to it; for he looked more 
of a soldier than a thinker. 

“If there were any informality,” he said, al- 
most to himself, “in the proceedings, one might 
have just cause to intervene. But your husband, 
my Natalie,” he continued, addressing her direct- 
ly, “is well trusted by us. He has done us long 
and faithful service. We should be slow to put 
any slight on him, especially that of suspicion.” 

“That, Stefan,” said Natalie’s mother, with 
courage, “is a small matter, surely, compared 
with the possibility of your letting this man go 
to his death unjustly. You would countenance, 
then, an act of private revenge? That is the use 
you would let the powers of your Society be put 
to? Thatis not what Jinecki, what Rausch, what 
Falevitch, looked forward to.” 

The taunt was quite lost on him; he was calm- 
ly regarding Natalie. She had not stirred. Aft- 
er that one outburst of despairing appeal, there 
was no more for her to say or to do. She could 
wait mutely, and hear what the fate of her lover 
was to be. 

“ Unfortunately,” said the General, turning and 
looking up at the vast pink frontage of the villa, 
“there are no papers here that one can appeal 
to. lIonly secured the temporary use of the villa, 
as being a more fitting place than some to receive 
the signorina your daughter. But it is possible 
the Secretary may remember something; he has 
a good memory. Will you excuse me, Natalie, 
for a few moments ?” 

He strode away toward the house. The mo- 
ther went over to her daughter, and put a hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Courage, Natalushka. You must not despair 
yet. Ah, my old friend Stefan has a kind heart; 
there were tears in his eyes when he turned away 
from your appeal to him. He does not forget 
old associates.” 

Von Zoesch almost immediately returned, still 
looking preoccupied. He drew Natalie’s mother 
aside a few steps, and said: 

“This much I may tell you, Natalie; in the 
proceedings four were concerned—your husband, 
Mr. Brand, Beratinsky, Reitzei. What do you 
know of these last two?” 

“JT? Alas, Stefan, I know nothing of them.” 

“ And we here little. They are of your hus- 
band’s appointment. I may also tell you, Nata- 
lie, that the Secretary is also of my opinion, that 
it is very unlikely your husband would be so au- 
dacious as to repeat his offense of former years, 
by conspiring to fix this duty on this man to serve 
his own interests. It would be too audacious— 
unless his temper had outrun his reason alto- 
gether.” 

“But you must remember, Stefan,” she said, 








eagerly, “that there was no one in England who 
knew that former story. He could not imagine 
that I was to be, unhappily, set free to go to my 
daughter—that I should be at her side when this 
trouble fell on her—” 

“ Nevertheless,” said he, gently interrupting 
her, “‘you have appealed to us; we will inquire. 
It will be a delicate affair. If there has been any 
complicity, any unfairness, to summon these men 
hither would be to make firmer confederates of 
them than ever. If one could get at them sepa- 
rately, individually—” 

He kept pressing his white mustache into his 
teeth with his forefinger. 

“Tf Calabressa were not such a talker,” he 
said, absently. ‘ But he has ingenuity, the fea- 
ther-brained devil.” 

“Stefan, I could trust everything to Calabres- 
sa,” she said. 

“In the mean time,” he said, “I will not detain 
you. If you remain at the same hotel, we shall 
be able to communicate with you. I presume 
your carriage is outside ?” 

“Tt is waiting for us a little way off.” 

He accompanied them into the tessellated court- 
yard; but not to the gate. He bade good-by to 
his elder friend ; then he took the younger lady’s 
hand, and held it and regarded her. 

“ Figliuola mia,” he said, with a kindly glance, 
“T pity you if you have to suffer. We will hope 
for better things ; if it is impossible, you have a 
brave heart.” 

When they had left, he went up the marble 
staircase and along the empty corridor until he 
reached a certain room. 

“ Granaglia, can you tell me where our friend 
Calabressa may happen to be at this precise mo- 
ment ?” 

“ At Brindisi, I believe, Excellenza.” 

“At Brindisi still. The devil of a fellow is 
not so impatient as I had expected. Ah, well. 
Have the goodness to send for him, friend Gra- 
naglia; and bid him come with speed.” 

“ Most willingly, Excellenza.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Farina Jetty.—Boil one quart of new milk; whilst 
boiling, sprinkle in slowly a quarter of a pound of fa- 
rina. Continue the boiling from half an hour to a 
whole hour. Season with five ounces of sugar and a 
tea-spoonful of vanilla. When done, turn into a 
mould, and place it on ice to stiffen. Serve it with 
whipped cream. 

A NICE WAY TO PREsERVE Arpies.—Peel the-apples 
(let them be fine pippins) the evening before they are 
to be preserved. Weigh apples and sugar, allowing 
three-quarters of a pound of the latter to one of the 
former. Sprinkle the sugar over a layer of the apples 
in the bottom of a deep bow], add another layer of ap- 
ples, and then one of sugar, until all are disposed of. 
Cover them up carefully, and leave them until they have 
formed syrup. It may be convenient to leave them 
from one day till the next. If so, in the morning drain 
the syrup from the apples, put it on the fire, and let it 
come to a boil. Then drop the apples in, and let them 
cook, a few at a time, until they are all clear, but have 
not dropped to pieces. Let some be cooling on dishes 
while the others are boiling gently. Continue so to 
do, with the help of a preserving ladle, until all are 
clear and done through. Flavor with the juice and 
grated rind of fresh lemons, or, if preferred, some 
blades of mace, or a very little white ginger. 

A Hen’s-nest Puppine.—Pare and core twelve ap- 
ples; fill them with sugar, white or brown; stick a 
clove in each apple, or scatter over them the thinly 
shredded peel of one lemon. Make a rich custard of 
two quarts of new milk, eight yolks of eggs, and ten 
ounces of white sugar; flavor the custard delicately 
with vanilla, unless the lemon already with the apples 
will suffice in your estimation. The tastes of different 
families diverge so widely that a margin must always 
be left in the most exact recipe for such modifications 
as shall render it more or less palatable, according to 
circumstances. This pudding needs careful baking. 
Let the fire be slow, but kept up to the same heat with 
which it is started. More puddings are spoiled in the 
baking than any other way. 

Meat Pupprne.—Take five pigs’ faces, and have them 
scraped and singed nicely, then put them into a tub of 
water, and throw in a handful of salt. Let them remain 
so for two days or more, changing the water every 
day. Some persons add a few skins taken from the 
backbone. Have ready about two pounds of beef liv- 
er. When the meat is boiled tender, take it up and re- 
move all the bones. While thus preparing it, put in 
the liver to parboil, and then chop all very fine, if you 
have no sausage-grinder. Season with salt, pepper, 
and allspice to your taste. Two table-spoonfuls of 
each will probably answer. Most people make a sort 
of sausage of this preparation by stuffing with it pig 
entrails of the largest kind, or those of beef, which are 
still better. If thus made, boil a short time before 
storing, in order to cook the outside, which will make 
it keep longer. Fried, however, just as sausage, it is 
very nice for persons who can partake of rich dishea, 
and when freshly made, in cold weather, is a favorite 
breakfast dish with many. This recipe is of German 
origin undoubtedly, but common in wide districts of 
our country. 

Heap Sovr.—The head of a veal, or if that can not 
be had, a lamb, with the liver and lights, to be put on 
early in the morning in a veasel containing two and a 
half gallons of water. Boil until the bones can be 
taken out, and the quantity of water is reduced to a ta- 
reenful, or, to be more exact, one gallon. Then chop 
up the head and other meat, and return to the pot to 
cook slowly until dinner is ready, allowing time to add 
the following ingredients: a small handful of onion 
chopped fine, a table-spoonful of salt (more can be 
added at table if the taste demands it), a large lump 
of butter rolled in flour, nearly a table-spoonful of 
ground black pepper, the same of allspice and celery 
seed each, a wine-glassful of walnut or tomato catsup, 
and a tea-cupful of sherry or Madeira wine, unless you 
have learned to be satisfied with home-made wines, 
which may be substituted, of course, if necessity re- 
quires. If you wish a very handsome dish, you can 
reserve a portion of the chopped meat out of which to 
make force-meat balls, with the addition of hard-boiled 
eggs and a little of all the seasoning that has gone into 
the soup. Fry the balls in hot lard, and drop them 
into the tureen just before you send it to table. The 
soup should boil a quarter of an hour after the season- 
ing has been put in. 
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1. Lodge Gate of Arbury Park (‘* Cheverel Manor”). : 
sunbeams sending dashes of golden light across the many-shaped panes in the muilioned windows.”—Mr. Giljil’s Love Story, Chap. I1.). 


(partly) educated. 
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2. Griff House, where George Eliot was born. 
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8. Arbury Hall (“‘Chevere! Manor”) (“‘....the castellated house of gray-tinted stone, with the flickering 
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. 5 4. Interior of School-room, the Elms, Nuneaton, where George Eliot was 
5. Astley Church, *‘ The Lanthorn of Arden,” interior view (“ Knebley....a wonderful little church, with a chequered pavement, with coats of arms in clusters on the lofty roof, marble warriors and 


eir wives without noses occupying a large proportion of the area, and the Twelve Apostles, with their heads very much on one side, holding didactic ribbons painted in fresco on the walls.” —Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, Chap. I.). 
REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE 
ELIOT. 
THE BIRTH-PLACE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


ARY ANN EVANS, whom the world has 
N learned to know best as George Eliot, was 
born at Chilvers-Coton, near Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire, November 22, 1820. In that year her fa- 
ther, Mr. Robert Evans, came to reside at Griff, 
which is a hamlet of Coton. Griff House, the 
pleasant home where George Eliot’s childhood 
was passed, stands midway between the manufac- 
turing town of Nuneaton and the large mining 





village of Bedworth. Approaching from Nun- 
eaton, the road descends between high banks of 
shaly rock into Griff Hollows, a romantic little 
valley, “ broken into capricious mounds and hol- 
lows by the workings of an exhausted stone quar- 
ry,” not unlike the “ Red Deeps” in Zhe Mill on 
the Floss. A very short distance beyond the Hol- 
lows, Griff House stands on the right, divided 
from the highway by pleasant lawn and shrub- 
bery, and with well-stored rick-yard and substan- 
tial farm buildings at the rear. 

Mr. Robert Evans, who was one of a race of 


| peasant craftsmen, came from Wirksworth, Der- 





byshire, where in the Wesleyan chapel is a tablet 
to the memory of his cousin Elizabeth Evans, the 
prototype of Dinah Morris. His early career was 
not unlike that of William Bede, and his physique, 
tall, broad-shouldered, with massive, strongly 
marked features, can hardly be described without 
recalling the figure of the stalwart young carpen- 
ter. Like Adam, he was, perhaps, “a little lifted 
up and peppery,” but like Caleb Garth he took 
an honorable pride in “the chance of getting a 
bit of the country into good fettle.” In early life 
he won the confidence of the late Sir Roger New- 
digate, Bart., and from being intrusted with the 





supervision of the woods at Arbury, eventually 
became steward of the estate, and of the estates 
of other large landed proprietors in the county. 
Mrs. Evans is spoken of by some who remember 
her as a pleasant, comely woman, and a notable 
housewife. They had several children besides 
George Eliot, and on the marriage of the son, Mr. 
Isaac Evans, Griff House was given up to him, 
Mr. Robert Evans, with the rest of his family, re- 
moving to Foleshill, near Coventry. Mr. Isaac 
Evans still resides at Griff House, and carries on 
his father’s profession. One of his sons, who is 
associated with him in the business, lives at Cald- 
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Milly’s Grave,’ 


1. Chilvers-Coton Church and Vicarage (* § Shepeon Church as it was in the old days, with its outer coat of rough stucco, its red-tiled roof, its holosogeriees windows pate hed with desultory bits of painted glass, 
aig. 


Place, Nuneaton (“ Milby.. 


window, where you might see a pale, sickly-' 


well, Nuneaton, and is the genial and popular 
captain of the Nuneaton Rifle Volunteers. An- 
other of George Eliot’s nephews is rector of Bed- 
worth, where, among a class of men as rough as 
the “Spoxton miners,” he has established one of 
the best workmen’s clubs in the Midlands. 


ARBURY HALL (“ CHEVEREL MANOR”). 


Beside Griff House a lane with a broad margin 
of green on either hand, and overshadowed by 
fine trees, leads to the lodge gate which gives en- 
trance to Arbury park. The Park, a tract of the 
ancient Arden, is girdled by thick woods, now 





p. IT.). 4. Nuneaton Church and Vicarage e 


g up the outer wall, and leading to the school-children’s 
was a dingy-looking town, with a strong smell of ‘tanning up one street, and a 
not have seemed very imposing. ”"—Janet’s Repentance, Cha 


on a week-day imparted the education of a gentleman to ace pupils in the Upper Grammar School.”—Janet’s Repentance, Chap. 12). 


allery.”"—Amos Barton, Chap. 


’ Chilvers-Coton Church-yard. 3. Market 


at shaking of hand-looms up ‘another, and even in that focus of Aristocrac y, Friar’s Gate, the houses would 


REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


knee-deep with withered ferns. Gnarled oak and 
branching elm, scions of the denizens of the 
primeval forest, “fling their dark arms across 
the wold.” Every turn of the winding drives 
discloses some new charm of picturesque wild- 
ness, till unexpectedly the stately hall is seen, now 
from this point, now from that, and ever pre- 
senting some fresh beauty of outline against the 
sky above or the dark pine woods beyond. Sir 
Roger Newdigate, the early patron of Robert 
Evans, had inherited a large quadrangular brick 
house, with piles of chimneys projecting from 





each front, This building he converted into a 


noble specimen of modern compendious Gothic 
architecture. Sir Roger was his own architect, 
and employed only country workmen to carry out 
his designs. We can hardly be mistaken in sup- 
posing that Sir Roger Newdigate was present in 
the mind of George Eliot when she wrote : 

“¢ An obstinate, crotchety man,’ said his neigh- 
bors ; but I, who have seen Cheverel Manor as he 
bequeathed it to his heirs, rather attribute that 
unswerving architectural purpose of his, con- 
ceived and carried out through long years of sys- 
tematic personal exertion, to something of the 
fervor of genius as well as inflexibility of will; 


| and in walking through these rooms, 
| meagre furniture, which 


iiby”) (“* Old Mr. Crewe, the curate, in a brown Brutus wig, delivered inaudible sermons on a Sunday, and 
5. Ribbon Weaver, single Hand-loom (“ Every other cottage had a loom at its 
ooking man or woman pressing a narrow chest against a board, and doing a sort of tread-mill work with legs and arms.—A mos Barton, Chap. II. 


with their 
tell how all the spare 
money had been absorbed before personal com- 
fort was thought of, I have felt that there dwelt 
in this old English baronet some of that sublime 
spirit which distinguishes art from luxury, and 
worships beauty apart from self-indulgence.” — 
Scenes in Clerical Life—* Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story.” 

Sir Roger and Lady Newdigate were childless, 
and they brought up and educated a young girl, 
the daughter of a cottager in the neighborhood, 
whose fine voice attracted the attention of Lady 
Newdigate, as the child was singing at the cot. 
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tage door. Happily her after-life had little in 
common with that of the hapless Caterina, ex- 
cepting her passionate love of music. 


ASTLEY CHURCH, “ KNEBLEY.” 


“The wonderful little church,” described under 
the name of Knebley in the opening chapter of 
“ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” consists of the chancel 
of the noble cruciform collegiate church founded 
by Sir Thomas de Astley in the time of Edward 
Ill. The neighboring castle of Astley was the 
home of Sir John Grey, the first husband of Eliz- 
abeth Woodville, whom Edward IV. made his 
queen. At a later period it was one of the seats 
of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady 
Jane Grey, and it was at Astley that Suffolk was 
found hiding in a hollow tree, “two bow-shots 
from the church,” after his abortive rebellion. 
The lofty spire of this church long served as a 
landmark to travellers through the forest, and it 
was popularly called “The Lanthorn of Arden.” 
Adrian Stokes, who married Suffolk’s widow, 
stripped off and sold the lead from the roof and 
spire, and in 1600 the spire fell, carrying a great 
part of the nave with it. The present tower was 
rebuilt from the ruins, but the chancel remained 
intact, and is now the body of the church. Here 
are the oaken stalls of the canons, with panels 
painted with figures of saints, bearing scrolls on 
which texts in English have been painted over 
more ancient Latin inscriptions. The ceiling and 
stalls of the present chancel were the work of 
Sir Roger Newdigate. 


CHILVERS-COTON CHURCH AND VICARAGE. 


Whoever has once read the description of 
Shepperton Church, in the opening chapter of 
Amos Barton, will recognize the original in the 
narrator’s sketch, even to such details as the “ lit- 
tle flight of steps, with their wooden rail, run- 
ning up the outer wall to the school-children’s 
gallery.” The “dear old quaintnesses” of the 
interior have not all disappeared. This was the 
church which George Eliot attended in her girl- 
hood, and here, one March morning in 1832, she 
heard the Rev. Mr.Gwyther, then curate in charge, 
peremptorily order the choir to stop, when they 
had commenced singing the Wedding Psalm in 
honor of a newly married couple who were pres- 
ent in church for the first time after the wedding. 
About the same time the good people of Chilvers- 
Coton and Nuneaton were greatly exercised in 
their minds over the prolonged stay of a strange 
lady at Coton parsonage ; and much pity was felt 
for Mrs. Gwyther, who, with her seven children, 
her poor health, and the hard struggle with gen- 
teel poverty, died not very long afterward. In 
these incidents George Eliot found suggestions 
for the story of the Sad Fortunes of the Rev, Amos 
Barton. 

“MILLY’S GRAVE,” 
shown in the sketch, is the tomb of Mrs. Gwyther 
in Chilvers-Coton church-yard. It may be inter- 
esting to add, as a sequel to the story of Amos 
Barton, that Mary Howe, the prototype of Nanny, 
the maid-of-all-work, faithful to the memory of 
her beloved mistress, continued in the service 
of the Rev. Mr. Gwyther until his seven children 
were all grown up. On one occasion, after Mrs. 
Gwyther’s decease, “the Countess” called at the 
vicarage, but Mary resolutely closed the doors, 
and refused to allow her to enter. 


GEORGE ELIOT AT SCHOOL. 


For some little time George Eliot was pupil at 
a boarding-school kept by Mrs. Nancy Walling- 
ton, The Elms, Nuneaton. There is some diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the exact period, but it was 
certainly between the years 1826 and 1830. Sev- 
eral of her old school-fellows are still living at 
Nuneaton. They describe her as a quiet, reserved 
girl, with strongly lined, almost masculine fea- 
tures, and a profusion of light hair worn in curls 
round her head. By-the-way, if the gossip of 
neighbors be true, Maggie Tulliver was not the 
only girl who, in a fit of childish pique, sheared 
off the too-exuberant locks which would not “lie 
straight.” Such an incident occurred in George 
Eliot’s own girlhood. One of her school-fellows 
recalls that the first time she sat down to the 
piano she astonished her companions by the 
knowledge of music she had already acquired. 
She mastered her lessons with an ease which ex- 
cited wonder. She read with avidity. She joined 
very rarely in the sports of her companions, and 
her diffidence and shrinking sensibility prevented 
her from forming any close friendship among her 
school-fellows. When she stood up in the class, 
her features, heavy in repose, were lighted by 
eager excitement, which found further vent in 
nervous movements of the hands. At this school 
George Eliot was well taught in English, with 
drawing, music, and some little French. Perhaps 
the lessons she liked best were those in English 
poetry, which took place on Saturday mornings, 
when, on a promise of silence and attention, read- 
ily given, Mrs. Wallington would vary the monot- 
onous sing-song of the girls by reading herself, 
in a sweet, clear, finely modulated voice, from 
some old-fashioned poets. 


NUNEATON CHURCH AND VICARAGE. 


A narrow lane divides the school-house from 
the vicarage garden and the church-yard. At 
the time when George Eliot was at school at Nun- 
eaton, the Rev. Hugh Hughes had been curate of 
the parish for about fifty years, the vicar being 
non-resident. In 1829, the Rev. J. E. Jones, a 
young Evangelical clergyman, curate of the chap- 
el of ease in the neighboring hamlet of Stocking- 
ford, obtained a license from the bishop to deliver 
Sunday evening lectures in the Nuneaton church, 
with much the same effect on the parochial mind 
as resulted from the same incident at Milby in 
Janet's Repentance. 


NUNEATON MARKET-PLACE 


as the High Street of Milby. 
When George E Eliot was a school-girl here, or when 








she rode with her father to ican: Sasiiaen, 
like Milby, was a town of ribbon weavers and tan- 
yards. Old gossips profess to be able to recog- 
nize the aristocratic Mr. Sorome, whose mild gay- 
ety consisted in lounging for long hours against 
the door-post of the grocer’s shop shown in the 
sketch. Almost all the characters in the story 
of Janet’s Repentance are recognized as sketches 
from the social life of Nuneaton fifty years ago. 
It was but a small part of her education which 
George Eliot acquired at Nuneaton, yet it was 
these impressions of her girlhood which furnished 
the earliest subjects for the exercise of her pow- 
ers when she first turned from the abstruse and 
arid studies of her early womanhood to find her 
true vocation as an interpreter of human life and 
passions. To others the somewhat monotonous 
society of the little country town may have seem- 
ed dull, prosaic, commonplace. To her it was 
given to understand that the commonplace is not 
necessarily ignoble. Sunrise, as Carlyle expresses 
it, is none the less marvellous and beautiful be- 
cause it happens every morning; and humanity 
is none the less full of deepest pathos and sub- 
tlest humor because it is robed in homely forms 
of life and thought. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 


Wir little more than twenty years, the 
Christmas festivities of the English-speaking world 
have been thrice saddened by the unexpected 
death of a great writer. In 1859 Macaulay, in 
1863 Thackeray, and in 1880 George Eliot, were 
thus borne away to the invisible world. 

For a long time the personality of George 
Eliot remained, as far as the outer public were 
concerned, shadowy and mysterious. When her 
Scenes of Clerical Life first appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and rapidly attracted general at- 
tention, they were at first attributed to one or 
more living writers of reputation, and then were 
confidently assigned by a local authority to a gen- 
tleman residing at Nuneaton, on account of the 
intimate acquaintance which they displayed with 
that district. It is reported that the gentleman 
in question only faintly denied the flattering im- 
peachment, and was in consequence made rather 
a lion of. But this rumor was speedily contra- 
dicted both by Messrs. Blackwood and by George 
Eliot himself. 

For the writer was resolved to hide herself un- 
der a masculine disguise, and in the matter of sex 
she deceived most people. We remember a very 
competent critic at the time who averred that 
there was one thing certain about the authorship 
of the Clerical Life series, namely, that they were 
written by an elderly clergyman who was very 
fond of dogs. 

Even when the sex of George Eliot had been 
revealed, people still clung to the clergyman le- 
gend. She had either been the daughter of a cler- 
gyman, or had been adopted by one of the cloth. 
Hence her minute insight into the peculiarities of 
the profession. The fact really is that, in such 
cases outsiders see far more than insiders. That 
which to the latter is mere commonplace has to 
the former the charm of novelty. Mary Ann 
Evans, the observant daughter of Mr. Robert 
Evans, the highly respected land agent and sur- 
veyor of Nuneaton, was more likely to take pho- 
tographic images of clergymen on the retentive 
plates of her memory than if she had been bred 
in a parsonage. 

Considering that nowadays most of our female 
novelists rush into print while still in their teens, 
it is instructive to remember that Miss Evans 
stored up all these priceless Loamshire pictures 
which had been imprinted on her mental retina 
until she had attained the mature age of seven- 
and-thirty, before she began to exhibit them to 
the world at large. The earlier part of her life 
had been spent, as regards literature, in a very 
diverse field. She had been an industrious con- 
tributor to the Westminster Review, then the lead- 
ing journal of “ freethought,” and had translated 
such heterodox works as Strauss’s Life of Jesus 
and Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. It is, 
however, a proof of the largeness of her intellect 
and the breadth of her sympathies that she dis- 
plays in her novels none of the carping or sneer- 
ing at Christianity which would almost certainly 
have characterized an inferior mind educated 
amid such “agnostic” influences. On the con- 
trary, she depicts her clergymen, and the spiritual 
experiences of other of her characters, with kind- 
ly and hearty sympathy. Yet, as far as her own 
views were concerned, although not going the 
whole length of some of the Comtists, she was an 
ardent believer in the “Religion of Humanity,” 
and throughout all her novels there prevails the 
idea that the effect of our deeds extends to the re- 
motest generations—a conception which, if vivid- 
ly realized, ought to induce human beings to keep 
the strictest watch over their actions, the conse- 
quences of such actions being, for good or for 
evil, everlasting. 

The success of the Scenes of Clerical Life 
prompted further labors in the same direction. 
In 1859 Adam Bede appeared, of all George EI- 
jot’s works perhaps the most popular favorite, 
though it is run hard both by Zhe Mill on the 
Floss and Silas Marner, which successively ap- 
peared in 1860 and 1861. Romola appeared in 
1863. This story, the product of profound study 
and laborious research, has for its hero the Ital- 
ian reformer Savonarola, to whom, by-the-way, 
the authoress bore a remarkable personal resem- 
blance. The greatest genius, however, is handi- 
capped when the scene of a story is laid in re- 
mote times and an unfamiliar country. Romola 
won a succés d’estime, but not the hearty apprecia- 
tion accorded to its predecessors. Nor was there 
in Feliz Holt, published in 1866, anything equal 
to the inimitable humors of Mrs. Poyser and Mrs. 
Tulliver. George Eliot’s last two novels were 
Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda, which appear- 
ed respectively in 1871 and 1876. -Midland scen- 
ery was resorted to in Middlemarch, but the hu- 








mor was less genial t than of yore. Daniel Deron- 
da contained some admirable characters, but there 
was more “preaching” than novel-readers care 
for, and the Jewish element of the book was rath- 
er boring. George Eliot also published some vol- 
umes of poetry, notably the Spanish Gypsy and 
the Legend of Jubal, but those who were compe- 
tent to decide pronounced that her verses, in spite 
of their other merits, lacked the indispensable gift 
of song. Theophrastus Such, a volume of essays 
published last year, and which first appeared in 
this country from advance sheets in the columns 
of the Bazar, was memorable as being the last 
work given to the public by the gifted writer. 

After an intimacy of many years with the late 
George Henry Lewes, which was terminated by 
his death two years ago, Miss Evans recently mar- 
ried Mr. Cross. She was taken ill on Sunday, 
December 19, at her house in Cheyne Walk, but 
her ailment excited no alarm until the following 
Wednesday, when inflammation of the heart came 
on, and she died at 10 p.m. She was born in 1820, 

“ Her personality,” says a correspondent of the 
Daily News, “ was fully as great and remarkable 
as her books. In every line of her face there 
was power, and the massiveness of her jaw and 
mouth might well have inspired awe but for the ex- 
treme graciousness of her smile. Her voice, also, 
was exquisitely melodious, but often raised not 
above a whisper. Her sensibility on the subject 
of her own works was so exquisite that she would 
not tolerate the faintest allusion to them in gen- 
eral society. An extraordinary delicacy pervaded 
her whole being. She seemed to live upon air, 
and the rest of her body was as light and fragile 
as her countenance and intellect were massive. 
She possessed to a remarkable degree the divine 
gift of charity, and whatever her religious opin- 
ions, the Jmitation of Christ was one of her fa- 
vorite books, found by the writer lying on her ta- 
ble, by her empty chair, after her death.” 
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CHAPTER XXV.—( Continued.) 
THE FIRST RESERVE. 


THERE was no ill feeling between Augusta and 
Stella, and each knew herself loved, pitied, and in 
some sense understood by the other ; but the wid- 
ow was as angry with Mr. Branscombe as with 
Colonel Moneypenny, and with both so far as rea- 
son would allow her to be angry with any one. 
Like other people she looked on passions as boom- 
erangs, which come back with a blow on one’s 
own pate, save when one is so powerful as to rise 
above circumstances, and then they are luxuries. 
Being therefore angry, she did nothing to break 
down the coldness that had sprung up between 
her and Rose Hill; being reasonable, she did noth- 
ing to add to it. She took no public action, and 
to the world was on exactly the same terms as be- 
fore; but she kept away from the house, and Mr. 
Branscombe understood why. 

One day two young women met face to face on 
the road. Both were walking—Augusta with her 
child, Stella alone. 

“Why, Stella, alone! How is this?” cried Au- 
gusta, as they came up to each other. 

She took the girl’s hands in hers, and kissed the 
poor pale face that looked so white and wan sur- 
rounded by its mourning veil—kissed her for all 
that this was the public road and a ploughman 
had his horses’ heads to the hedge. 

“Papa has gone to Derwent Lodge. He did 
not want me to-day, and said I had better go for 
a little walk,” answered Stella. 

She had the leaden look and listless accent of 
a person whose fount of happiness had run dry, 
and whose life is one now of sufferance rather 
than of active energy. She carried her cross in 
patience, truly, but she did not try to cheer her- 
self with the belief that it was wreathed with 
flowers, not thorns. 

“Turn back with me, and come for a pleasant 
walk by the river-side. It is fresher than this 
dull road; and Tony andI are going. Come! It 
will be better for you than tramping along the 
highway by yourself.” 

Stella had an idea, by no means hazy, that her 
beloved papa would rather she did not walk by 
the river-side or elsewhere with Augusta Latrobe ; 
and had she seen her way to an excuse she would 
have refused on any ground but the right. But 
she was taken unawares and unprepared; and 
she could not find it in her heart to pain this 
sweet-tempered, kindly mannered woman, who 
had always been good to her, and who had, besides, 
been such a favorite with dearest mamma, and Cyr- 
il’s stanchest friend. So, yielding to the tempta- 
tion of complaisance, she said: “ Yes, she would 
go; and it would be pleasanter by the river-side 
with Augusta and little Tony than here on the 
dull high-road by herself.” 

On which the two went into the field through 
which they had to pass before they reached the 
river; and talked as they went on everything out- 
side their hearts, and in which they felt no kind 
of interest. . 

Augusta had not been to the river since that 
day when she had met Sandro under the elm- 
tree sketching the rock overgrown with flowers. 
This had been the day after Mrs. Branscombe’s 
funeral; and though as little superstitious as 
weak, she caught the coincidence of thus falling 
upon Stella on the very day when she had deter- 
mined to brave her memories and suppress them 
by the overlay of a new association. These co- 


incidences, which mean nothing, often occur in 
our lives, she thought, sagely. 
and she noted it curiously, 


Still, it was odd, 





“ Augusta,” said Stella, suddenly, just as they 
crossed the field and came full on to the river, 
“what has become of Mr. Kemp? Do you 
know ?” 

She spoke without note of warning, quickly, 
abruptly, as if the sight of that river which ran 
so full of his name and presence to Augusta had 
suddenly brought the artist to her mind too. 

“T do not know, dear,” answered the widow, 
turning to struggle with a tough bit of ragwort, 
and calling to her boy to come and have a fine 
golden flower stuck into his cap. 

“You do not know where he is ?” said the girl 
again. “Then no one does, for you were his best 
friend.” 

“Was I?” replied Augusta, occupied with her 
boy’s cap and his golden flowers. “I was not 
aware of that fact, Stella mia,” she continued, 
with admirable indifference ; “but if you say so, 
I suppose I was.” 

“We always thought so,” said Stella. 

“Oh yes, I remember now,” replied Augusta, 
with a little dash of malice which she knew Stella 
would not understand. “Your father made out 
some odd theory of the same kind the last time 
you called on us. But you have it all to your- 
selves,” she added, with a forced laugh. “I 
make you a present of the whole affair—friend- 
ship, intimacy, everything.” 

“T did not know, of course, but I always 
thought you were very great friends,” said Stella, 
wide of the truth, and dense as to her compan- 
ion’s meaning. “ At all events, he has left High- 
wood, and I do not think he intends to come 
back.” 

“So?” returned Augusta, quietly; but her fair 
face grew from fair to pale, and she opened her 
lips, while her nostrils dilated as if her breath 
came with difficulty. 

“He is very unhappy about something, so per- 
haps that marriage which was talked about is 
broken off, poor fellow !” said Stella, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. 

Reason enough, according to her own sorrow- 
ful glossary, why any one should be unhappy, 
and why tears should come into her eyes for sym- 
pathy with those who, like herself, had lost their 
love ! 

“Perhaps it is,” said Augusta. 
you he was unhappy ?” 

“Mary—Mrs. Prinsep. She did not say why. 
She said, indeed, she did not know; but he left 
Fernacres quite suddenly one day after he had 
received a letter, and he did not say where he was 
going. Nor has he written to say where he is, 
nor when he is coming back. It is very strange, is 
it not?” 

“Very strange,” said Augusta, speaking auto- 
matically. 

“Poor fellow! Something must have gone 
wrong,” continued Stella. 

“Yes, something must,” said the widow. 

“TI wonder what it is, Augusta ?” 

“T wonder,” was the echo. 

“Mary said he looked dreadfully unhappy,” 
continued the innocent torturer. 

“Ah!” returned her listener. 

“T am so sorry he has left like this! I had 
seen a good dealof him lately. Papa used to have 
him tothe house very often; and I liked him so 
much. He was always so kind and gentle. I 
liked him really very much of late; did not you, 
Augusta ?” 

“I? Yes, I liked him,” said Augusta, in the 
manner of one waking from sleep and making 
an effort to concentrate her attention. “ Every 
one liked him, so far as that goes,” she added, 
vaguely. 

“What a miserable world it is! How much 
unhappiness there is everywhere!” said Stella. 
“Once I used to think that every one, excepting the 
very poor, was necessarily happy. I could not 
imagine why people complained so much of the 
miseries of life; but now I donot wonder. Every 
one scems to be so wretched! I really think the 
Pennefathers are the only thoroughly happy peo- 
ple here. Even Hortensia is not sincerely so, 
though she declares that she is ; and you are not 
either, Augusta.” 

“No, I am not happy,” said Augusta, with a 
sudden rush of feeling. ‘Certainly I am not.” 

“ Poor darling! you must be wretched ! I know 
you must,” said Stella, thinking of the dead hus- 
band, with a side glance to the living mother. 
“You have lost so much !” 

For a moment Augusta felt inclined to open her 
heart, and make the girl a present of her confi- 
dence. She stopped herself in time, and kept 
back the dangerous thoughts before they took 
shape or sound in words. No, she must be silent. 
It was not in her way to make confidences at any 
time. She knew that the more she was sufficient 
for herself the more completely she would tri- 
umph, not only over her own weaknesses, which 
were few, but over her external difficulties, which 
were many. Besides, an unmarried girl can not 
understand how a widow, or a woman past her 
first youth, should be in love at all. The one is 
sacrilegious, the other ridiculous. No, she must 
not reveal herself to Stella Branscombe. She 
must receive confidences, not give them ; and give 
sympathy, not receive it. She must let no one 
see the shadow of the cross she bore for love 
of her boy—she must scarcely confess to herself 
that she bore any cross at all. Strength grows 
better the less we dig about the roots of our diffi- 
culties ; and sorrows increase by contemplation, 
but dwindle when we refuse to look at them. 
Nor could she even say, “I have had to write a 
dreadful letter to Mr. Kemp,” for that would be 
giving the clew which would lead straight into 
the heart of the maze. She must say nothing 
save what was substantially untrue as an indi- 
cation as she repeated Stella’s words: “Yes, I 
have indeed lost much! But not more than you 
have, my darling. You, too, have lost all!” 

“T have papa,” said Stella, with a sob. 

ne I my boy,” said the widow, checking a 
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Suddenly she turned, with strange passion, to 
the girl. 

“Oh, Stella!” she cried, stopping in her walk, 
and laying her hands on the shoulders which had 
once been so round and smooth, and were now 
so sharp and angular, “ you should have done as 
I told you! You should have married Cyril Pon- 
sonby. You should not have minded what any 
one had said. You should have kept your prom- 
ise and have married him.” 

“ How could I, Augusta ?” said Stella, piteously. 
“Papa would have died without me.” 

“Oh no, he would not,” said Augusta, still with 
the same odd unusual heat of manner, traversed 
now by a bitter vein of sarcasm. “ He would have 
got on quite well without you. He would have 
missed you at first, of course, but he would soon 
have made some comfortable arrangement for 
himself, and he would have been quite as well 
satisfied as he is now. And you and Cyril would 
have been happy. Now you will regret your loss 
all your life, and so will Cyril. For of course I 
know, like all the world, that the engagement is 
broken off now, not only the marriage postponed, 
as it was at first; and I know that I may speak 
to you as if you were my younger sister.” 

“ But papa is so good! He could not have been 
left after poor mamma went. It was my duty to 
stay with him. And he is so good!” Stella said 
again, as if she were repeating an Ave or a charm. 

“If he had been as good as you say, he would 
have let you marry and be happy, instead of sac- 
rificing you to his own vanity and selfishness,” 
thought Augusta. But again she pressed back 
dangerous thoughts before they had taken shape 
or sound. Stella’s blind faith in her father al- 
most irritated her, seeing so clearly as she did. 
It seemed to be less filial piety than intellectual 
fatuity ; and she longed to enlighten her, and make 
her see the truth as she and others saw it. Still, 
it was not her duty, Augusta reflected, to open a 
daughter’s eyes to the pitifulness of the sham 
whereof love had made a demigod, but she kept 
to her point all the same. 

“You should have married,” she repeated, as 
warmly as before. “ You have ruined Cyril’s life 
as well as your own; and it was not in your duty, 
as it isin mine. You had no one to care for, to 
protect, to sacrifice yourself for,as I have. Your 
father could take care of himself ; my boy can not, 
and he has only me to love him, and look after 
his best interests.” 

And then—how strange a thing to happen !— 
Augusta Latrobe, the calm, reasonable, self-re- 
strained woman, suddenly loosed the reins of her 
control, and covered her face in her hands; and 
Stella saw the tears steal through her fingers, and 
fall like rain to the ground. 

She was shocked, startled, half frightened. She 
felt as if Augusta had told her that she had some 
mortal malady, and must die, or had committed 
some deadly crime, and must be punished. She 
could not understand it all, nor see what she 
meant and to what she alluded; when suddenly 
the little fellow came running up to his mother, 
clinging to her gown, and himself half whimpering. 

“Mamma, why do you cry?” he said. “ This is 
just the place where you cried that day when we 
saw Mr. Kemp. What makes you always cry 
here? Has Stella been talking to you as Mr. 
Kemp did?” 

The truth leaped out like fire into the girl's 
face. 

“She loves Sandro Kemp, and has had to re- 
fuse him because her mother would not let her 
marry him!” 

This was the meaning of it all. Henceforth 
she knew the secret of her friend’s life. It was 
a shock, of course—a wrench to her respect, a 
trial of her faith, as Augusta knew that it would 
be. But mental prejudices generally go down 
before affection and sympathy; and Stella re- 
membered only that her friend suffered, and for- 
got that, as a widow close on thirty, she had no 
right to suffer as she did at all. 

“ Poor darling! poor love!” she said, in an un- 
der-tone, kissing her, even as Augusta had kissed 
her, from the fullness of sympathy and sorrow. 

The widow raised her face, and returned the 
caress. 

“ Never speak of this to me,” she said, in a low 
voice, and then gave herself to the task of com- 
forting her little boy, who had suddenly broken 
his heart for sorrow, fear, and jealousy together. 

So now the two understood each other without 
fuller explanation, but with perfect confidence ; 
and, woman-like, each was as much interested in 
the other’s love as if it had been her own; and 
while Augusta wondered if she could not still 
induce Stella to marry Cyril, Stella wondered if 
there was any way by which Augusta could by 
possibility permit herself to marry Sandro. Poor, 
dear, loving women! And the men for whom 
they wept thinking them hard, cold, and heart- 
less ! 

This walk and confidence with Augusta La- 
trobe was the first secret kept from her father in 
Stella’s transparent life. She felt as if she had 
somehow fallen from grace, and had come into 
sin, and as if she should never feel her old inno- 
cent self again, because she did not run, open- 
mouthed, to tell him what she had done and learn- 
ed. She could not even say that she had seen 
Augusta. She did not know why, but she could 
not volunteer this apparently insignificant little 
statement. Nevertheless, when later in the even- 
ing he asked her where she had been, and whom 
she had seen, she could not conceal the bare 
bones of the fact, if she still kept the heart of 
the circumstance close hidden. 

“T met Augusta Latrobe, and we went for a 
walk by the river-side,” she answered. 

Mr. Branscombe frowned. 

“Of all the young women in the place, she is 
the least desirable companion for you,” he said, 
slowly and emphatically. “I thought I had made 
this clear to you already, my child. However that 
pe | be, you will bear it in mind for the future, 

you not? Ido not approve of Mrs, Latrobe 





as your companion. This is the text on which 
you must embroider the various renderings of 
obedience and renunciation as occasions occur. 
You understand me ?” 

“ Yes, if you wish it, papa,” faltered Stella. 
“Tt is so unfortunate that you do not like her,” 
she added, plucking up so much courage of op- 
position as was contained in this plea. ‘She is 
so very kind and sweet. And I always remem- 
ber that dearest mamma liked her so much, and 
was so sorry for her.” 

“As I once expressed myself to you, my dear 
Stella, your sainted mother, my good Matilda, had 
the unfortunate propensity for making pets of 
very undesirable people,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
significantly. ‘Of more than this objectionable 
young woman,” he added, with a cruel smile. 

Stella said no more. She knew for whom her 
father meant the ricochet of this bullet aimed at 
Augusta ; and Mr. Branscombe, looking at her 
flushed face and a certain unexpressed fire of in- 
dignation in her blue eyes, wondered for a mo- 
ment if it were in the possible ordaining of fu- 
ture things that his Star should become less ra- 
diant than heretofore, his docile child should 
learn to be so far disobedient and recalcitrant as 
to encourage affections which he disallowed. 

To make sure of her, at least for the present, 
he gave himself a great deal of trouble that even- 
ing, putting himself forth, as he so well knew 
how, as the embodied ideal of moral perfection 
and mental splendor, dazzling, as so often be- 
fore, the mind made subservient to his by the 
long training of love and worship, till Stella felt 
that for papa—dear, dear papa—martyrdom itself 
would be not only right but easy. 

It was a little trial to her, however, on all sides, 
when, next Sunday, she and Augusta met in the 
porch, as the manner of the place was, and she 
had to speak to her with studied indifference. 
Mr. Branscombe had by now relaxed the severity 
of his mourning isolation, and he and Stella join- 
ed the Sunday church-door club, according to the 
manner of the Highwoodites in general. As usu- 
al, he did not see the pretty widow clearly enough 
to shake hands with her, but he watched his daugh- 
ter, while appearing to be occupied only with Mrs. 
Lyon and Hortensia, Augusta saw the whole po- 
sition as clearly as if it had been laid down in 
black and white, and she knew what Stella was 
feeling, and what were her difficulties. Where- 
fore she simply smiled, and gave the girl’s hand 
a friendly secret squeeze which betrayed nothing 
and confessed all. Then she passed out into the 
damp fog with the noisy Doves, and troubled no 
one. But Stella had now a secret in her hitherto 
pure and crystalline life. She had established 
a private understanding with Augusta Latrobe, 
whom her father disliked, and bade her dislike 
also and shrink from. And she, of all in High- 
wood, knew the secret of the young widow’s life, 
and what had been the moving cause of Sandro 
Kemp’s sudden departure. It was a terrible bur- 
den for a girl who had never thought a thought 
nor done a deed with the faintest semblance of 
reserve or mystery. But fate is often very hard 
upon us, and nothing pleases a malign Fortune so 
much as to push us into actions uncongenial to 
our qualities. The truthful she forces into insin- 
cerity, the self-sacrificing have to appear selfish, 
the generous are thrust into misers’ rags, and the 
gentle-hearted have to be judges and execution- 
ers. And this malignity Stella experienced for 
the first time when, the very soul of truth and 
candor as she was, she returned Augusta’s hand- 
press with one as significant and warm, and nei- 
ther wished nor allowed her father to see. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
“RUN DOWN.” 


“ How ill Stella Branscombe is looking!” 

This was the one common piece of news which 
each exchanged with each, and all passed on to 
the next comer. 

And indeed she was, as they said, looking 
wretchedly ill. She was pale and thin, to the 
loss of all that lovely coloring, that graceful out- 
line, so characteristic of her former self. Her 
eyes were too deeply sunk for one so young, and 
large blue circles were round the orbits. Her lips 
were too colorless, her hands too transparent, her 
step was too heavy, her bearing too listless. And 
she had, besides this want of life and spirit, a har- 
assed expression in her face, behind which could 
be read a certain kind of strange fear that set 
folks wondering why, and made them think of 
Mrs. Branscombe. So that many supplemented 
their first piece of information with the rider, 
“ And how like she grows to her poor mother !”’ 
But, like that mother, she did not complain; and 
when asked, somewhat significantly, how she was, 
answered always in the same way, “ Well—quite 
well, thank you.” 

Of course her father saw nothing of what was 
so visible to every one else. Devoted to elegance 
and art as he was, he shut his eyes to the prosaic 
conditions of indigestion and nervous exhaustion ; 
and if foreed to accept “delicacy” as a fact, ac- 
cepted it only in its esthetic aspect, and worked 
it in somehow with the image of spirits and an- 
gels and flowers and moonlight nights, of mist- 
wreaths on the hill, and of snow-flakes on the 
young grass. He could not by any possibility 
come down to the gross truths of physiology, and 
preferred his poetic rendering to any scientific in- 
terpretation that could be given. 

It was a rather awkward position for Dr. Quig- 
ley. He saw, even more clearly than the rest, that 
Stella had “run down”; but he was not called in 
to give his opinion, and professional etiquette is 
against a man’s taking a patient by force, or vol- 
unteering advice without leave asked or request 
made. Nevertheless, he determined to break 
through that conventional etiquette so far as he 
might, and to do what he could to make Mr. 
Branscombe see things as they were, and to do 
his duty when he had seen them. Accordingly, 





one bright, crisp, frosty day, he went up to Rose 
Hill, and found father and daughter at home, 
with Hortensia Lyon to bear them company. 

He was ushered into the studio, where Mr. 
Branscombe received all those visitors whose 
presence pleased him, or whose praise he covet- 
ed. The room was hot, close, stifling—full of the 
odor of paint and varnish and heavily scented 
greenhouse flowers, combined with the perfume 
of a small fountain of eau-de-Cologne always 
playing on the table. The atmosphere and tem- 
perature alone were sufficient to account for any 
amount of pallor and lassitude in the girl, thought 
Dr. Quigley. Add to these this constant stoop- 
ing over her desk, and the strain of that unre- 
mitting mental servitude which was demanded of 
her by her father—and, thought the Doctor again, 
what stuff it was when it was done !—and was it 
to be wondered at if Stella looked worn-out and 
run down as she did, and as if she would fall 
into a severe illness unless her present disastrous 
mode of life was interrupted ? 

Dr. Quigley loved this girl as if she had been 
his own. Had he not loved her mother as the 
one perfect woman of his life, venerated her as 
the saint whose sufferings he had known without 
confession, and whose martyrdom he had tried 
in vain to avert? Loving and pitying the child 
as he did, loving, venerating, and pitying the mo- 
ther as he had done, his feelings for Mr. Brans- 
combe were not of the most amiable kind. But 
he had to dissemble, like the stock villain of a 
Surrey melodrama ; and though he could not stoop 
to the indignity of obtaining by flattery what would 
be denied to direct demand, still he, like every one 
else who had to influence Mr. Branscombe, was 
forced to finesse deeply that he might catch the 
trick. If he could have done as he would, he said 
to himself, he would have taken that old fop by 
the scruff of his neck, and have thrust him into 
the midst of good, useful, prosaic parochial work, 
which would have necessitated open-air exercise, 
and being somewhat hardly handled by his fel- 
low-men. He would have taken Stella clear away 
from Highwood and her father altogether, and 
would have sent her off to India by the next mail, 
with directions for her to be given into Cyril Pon- 
sonby’s keeping, and married out of hand the day 
after her arrival. As for Hortensia, whose charac- 
ter he understood to the echo, and whose feelings 
and motives were clearer to him than they were 
even to herself, he would have put an interdict on 
Rose Hill and Mr. Branscombe; he would have 
taken her out of her father’s hands, and given 
her into those of her mother, with instructions 
to be carried about to balls and parties and thea- 
tres and operas till some of this Puritanical non- 
sense had been knocked out of her, and a little of 
the mildew of moral affectation had been rubbed 
off her good, silly little mind. But instead of all 
these strong and wholesome measures, he had to 
dissemble, in good truth, and to content himself 
with a mere “ Pouf!” as he flung back his coat, 
wiped his forehead, fanned himself with his hand- 
kerchief, and said, in a cheery, fox-hunting kind 
of voice: 

“You are terribly hot here, Mr. Branscombe. 
How stands the thermometer? And don’t you 
find all this scent oppressive? It would give me 
headache in half an hour.” 

“T am a son of the South,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with a languid smile. “‘ Warmth, flowers, 
perfumes—these are as necessary for my exist- 
ence as the gross bread and meat of coarser or- 
ganizations. I must have them, if I have to live 
at all.” 

“ But these two young ladies here are daugh- 
ters of the North, and this kind of thing is espe- 
cially bad for Miss Stella,” returned the Doctor. 
“T understand now why she looks so pale and 
run down. She wants more exercise in the open 
air than she has, and a fresher and cooler atmos- 
phere than this when she is in the house. Be- 
lieve me, this is destruction for a young creature 
of her age. And, Miss Hortensia Lyon, you too 
have no business here. Why are you not run- 
ning about the garden instead of sitting in the 
house such a day as this? Hot-houses are bad 
rearing grounds for the young.” 

“T like warmth, and I adore hot-house flowers,” 
said Hortensia, primly. 

Stella did not speak. 

“Tut! what you like and what you adore don’t 
come into the question,” said Dr. Quigley, with a 
good-humored impatience of manner that match- 
ed her real annoyance well enough. “ Both you 
young ladies, I say, have no business in such an 
atmosphere as this. You ought to be out now on 
the Broads with the rest. The water is frozen as 
thick as a mill-stone, and all Highwood is skat- 
ing. Such a glorious day as this, it is a pity that 
you are not both out. What do you say, Miss 
Stella, eh ?” 

Stella glanced with a hurried look of inquiry at 
her father. Hortensia turned her large eyes slow- 
ly to Mr. Branscombe, and fixed them on his face 
with that kind of worshipping humility which 
finds in obedience to superior power the greatest 
happiness of a loving life. 

“T think papa wants me,” said Stella, nervously. 

“Not to your own disinclination, my child,” 
said Mr. Branscombe, loftily. 

“Tf you like to go out, Stella, I can finish your 
copying,” said Hortensia, a certain eagerness of 
hope mingled with an accent of reproach in her 
voice. 

Always the faithful Abra !—always the constant 
incense-bearer. 

“No, Miss Hortensia, you have no more right 
to be here than Miss Stella,” said Dr. Quigley. 
“Let me advise you all—you too, Mr. Brans- 
combe, as well as the young ladies—put on your 
strong shoes, wrap up warm, and go to the Broads, 
where they are skating, and all three of you take 
a turn on the ice. That will put a little color 
into your faces, for you are all as pallid as if you 
had not half a dozen red corpuscles among you. 
And upon my soul you will have to send for me 
before long if you do not mend the error of your 





Let me advise you as a friend and a dec- 
tor too.” 

“ Tf the ladies will,” said Mr. Branscomhe, stiff- 
ly. “For myself, I am beyond the need of such 
vulgar considerations.” 

“ As fresh air or exercise ?”’ said Dr. Quigley. 
“Then you are beyond the conditions of ordinary 
humanity,” he added, with ill-concealed contempt. 

“ We do not wish it, if you do not, papa,” said 
Stella. 

“It is far nicer here !”” echoed Hortensia, whose 
occupation was nothing more onerous than sitting 
by Mr. Branscombe, watching him paint, and list- 
ening to the frothy rubbish which he offered and 
she accepted for poetry of the loftiest kind and 
morality of the most sublime cast. 

“Tut !” said Dr. Quigley again. “Go and put 
on your bonnets, both of you, else, Miss Horten- 
sia, so far as you are concerned, I shall be forced 
to say a word or two in your mother’s ear which 
you will not like when it has to be translated for 
your benefit. I can not have you all run to seed 
in this way. Come, Miss Stella, put that writing 
of yours away. It is a positive sin to waste such 
a day as this in-doors.” 

“ Shall we, papa ?” asked Stella. 

What a wicked girl she was, to be so weary of 
her present life, and endless absorption in papa’s 
beautiful work !—and how worse than wicked to 
be so tired of Hortensia Lyon! Hortensia was 
right to reproach her with those grave reprov- 
ing eyes. Yes, she was wicked, and her friend 
knew it. 

“T wish no sacrifice of young lives. Go, my 
dears,” said Mr. Branscombe, majestically; and 
Stella felt the burden of her sin in his tone, as 
well as in Hortensia’s eyes. 

“Stella, you are inexplicable! I can not un- 
derstand you !” said the little Puritan, with frank, 
ungodly temper, as they went up stairs. 

“No?” returned Stella, wearily. “Sometimes 
I can not understand myself.” ~ 

Few people, indeed, can when they come to the 
state in which she was—utterly weary of her 
present conditions, yet without will enough to 
know what she would like better. She only knew 
that she was tired of copying papa’s poetry and 
music; that she was tired of being always in the 
studio; that she was tired of seeing Hortensia 

Lyon day after day, day after day—Hortensia al- 
ways, and no one else; and that, above all, she 
was tired of that odd jargon and jumble of words 
which were always sounding in her ears and nev- 
er entering into her mind, never giving her a new 
thought, a definite fact, a clear image, or a cheer- 
ful sensation. She was so tired of it all, and wish- 
ed that she could go to sleep with her dear mo- 
ther. But, save this wish, which was not to be 
called an active desire, she did not know what it 
was that she wanted in the place of that which she 
had. “Run down” to the extent of patient de- 
spair, and she so young, and once so near the 
green glades of Paradise! 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





EVENING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 108, 

HIS graceful dress is of ivory-colored gauze, 

satin de Lyon of the same shade, and Genoa 
velvet brocade in a Louis XIV. design, with large 
flowers of very rich tints on an ivory ground. 
The satin de Lyon skirt has two narrow pleatings 
of the same at the foot; above these are fine gauze 
flounces graduating narrower toward the top, and 
each of which is edged with narrow pleated gauze. 
The apron drapery of two lapped pleated scarfs 
is of satin de Lyon; the bodice of satin de Lyon 
is laced behind. The scarf drapery on the hips 
and the flowing train are of Genoa velvet. Satin 
pleatings and shells trim the train. The corsage 
has a pointed stomacher and shoulder band of 
the velvet. Gauze pleatings form the sleeves and 
trim the neck. Red, pink, and yellow roses are 
on the corsage; smaller flowers are in the hair. 
Long ivory white undressed kid gloves. 





Crochet Insertion for Bed Linen, ete, 
See illustration on page 109. 

Tas insertion is worked with fine crochet cotton 
on a foundation of the requisite length, in a design 
composed of close and open shells, as follows: Ist 
round.—Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
st. (stitch) of the foundation, 5 ch. (chain stitch), pass 
by 3 st. 2d round.—1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5, * for 1 close shell, 3 dc. (double crochet) on the next 
sc., and 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the following 5; for 
1 open shell, 5 ch., and 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the 
next 5; repeat from *: this repetition from *, which 
marks the beginning of a pattern, takes place in every 
round, and therefore will not be mentioned hereafter. 
8d round.—3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle de. of the next 3 
(when working on a close shell, always work the sc. 
on the middle dec. of the 3, and on an open shell, work 
the sc. on the middle ch. of the 5), 3 open shells, x2 
close and 6 open shells. 4th round.—1 sc. on the firet 
ch. in the preceding round, twice alternately 1 open 
and 1 close shell, then * 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle de. 
of the next 3, 3 times alternately 1 close and 1 open 
shell, then 1 close shell. 5th round.—8 ch., lsc. on 
the middle ch. of the next 5, 2 open shells, « 1 close 
shell, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 7, 4 ch., 
18c. on the middle de. of the next 3, 1 close and 4 open 
shells. 6th round.—1 sc. on the first ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 close, 1 open shell, *« 1 close shell, 6 
ch., pass by 5 st., 3 sc. on the following 8 st., 6 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle dec. of the next 8, twice alternately 
1 close and 1 open shell. 7th round.—8 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle de. of the next 3, 1 open shell, * 2 close 
shells, 1 sc. on the following third ch., 6 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle sc. of the next 3, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth 


of the next 6 ch., 2 close and 2 open shells. 8th round. 
—1 8c. on the first ch. in the preceding round, « 1 open, 
1 close shell, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle dc. of the next 
3, 1 close shell, 1 sc. on the following third ch., 5 ch., 


1 ac. on the fourth of the following 6 ch., 1 close shell, 
Tch., Lac. on the middle de. of the next 8, 1 close shell. 
9th round.—3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle dc. of the next 5 
in the aes round, 1 close shell, * 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle ch. of the next 7, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
de. of the next 3,2 close shells. 10th round.—1 sc. on 
the first ch. in the preceding round, * 1 close shell, 6 
ch., pass by 5 st., 3 sc. on the next 3 st., 6 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle dec. of the next 3. 11th-18th round.—Ob- 
serving the illustration, work back in regular order 
from the 9th round to the 2d. 19th round.—Alternate- 
ly 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next shell, and 3 ch. 
20th round.—1 sc. on every st. in the preceding round, 
Finally, work one round in ac, at the opposite edge, 
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EVENING TOILETTE.—[{Sze Pace 107.] 








DINNER TOILETTE—{Sez Front Pace.] 
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Fig. 3.—Kyirtep Patrern For 
Square SuHawt, Fic. 2. 


t.0., 5 k., t. 0. 7 k.; repeat from * 13 

times, but instead of the last 7 k., only 3 k. 

7th round.—3 k., 14 times alternately 7 p. 
and 7 k., instead of the last 7 k., only 4 k. 
round.—6 k., 14 times alternately d. 2 st. (decrease 2 
st.; to do so, slip 1 st., knit the next 2 together, and then 
cast off the slipped st. over the one above it) and k. 11, but at the 
end of the round, instead of the last 11 k., only 5 k. 


—Work as in the 5th round. 


Fig. 3.—MonoGram. 


k. instead of 7k. 13th and 14th 
rounds.—Knit plain throughout ; 
continue repeating from the 1st 
through the 14th round, transpos- 
ing the pattern, so that the leaf- 
shaped figures in one row will come 
over the spaces between them in 
the pattern row below, as shown 
in the illustration. For the bor- 
der, cast on 41 st.; of these, 20 st. 
are required for the inner border 
with the running vine, and 21 st. 
for the lace-like edging. Each pat- 
tern figure of the edging consists 
of 6 rounds, whereas it takes 16 
rounds to complete 1 pattern figure 
of the border; so that, in the 16 
rounds which follow, while the 
first 6 describe both the border and 
the edging, the last 10 describe the 
border only, and in connection with 
these, the 6 rounds previously giv- 
en for the edging are repeated. In 
order to obtain sufficient fullness 
to round the corners of the shawl, 
inserted rounds are worked at each 
one of them on the stitches be- 
longing to the lace edging only ; 
each inserted round is composed 
of 2 rounds, 1 forward and 1 back, 
continuing the pattern without in- 
terruption. Work on the 41 st. 
as follows: Ist round.—(Border) 
3 k., t. o., 2 k. together, t.0., 1 k., 
t.0., 3 k., twice 2 k. together, 3 k., 
twice alternately t. 0. and 2 k. to- 
gether; (edging) 1 k., 2 k. togeth- 
er, * t. 0,3 k., t.0., 2 k. together, 
1 k., 2 k. together, repeat from +, 
then t.0.,2k. 2d round.—(Edging) 


DIS = 


10th round.—5 k., 14 times alter- 
nately d. 2 st. and k. 9, at the end of the round, 4 k. instead of 9 
k. 11th round.—Work as in the 3d round. 
14 times alternately d. 2 st. and k. 7, at the end of the round, 3 


cast on 3 st., and then knit them plain, 3 k., * 
t. o., 3 k together crossed, t. 0., 5 k., repeat from 
*, then t. 0., 2 k. together crossed ; (border) 1 
k., 16 p., 3k. 8d round.—(Border) 3 k., t. o., 
2 k. together, t.0., 3 k., t.0., 2 k., twice 2 k. to- 
gether, 2 k., twice alternately t. 0. and 2 k. to- 
gether; (edging) 1k., * t. 0., 2 k. together, 3 k., 

2 k. together, 
t. 0, 1 k., re- 
from 










































Knitted Shawls, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Kuyrrrep Square Suawt. This shawl is 
knitted with white zephyr wool and coarse steel nee- 
dles ; it is edged entirely around with a border, which 
is knitted apart, and then joined to the centre with 
overcast stitches from the wrong side. To make the 
shawl, cast on 112 st. , ie . 

(stitch), and work back * E te lo isl 
and forth in the follow- 


peat *¥, 
ing manner: Ist round. then t.o., 2 k. 
—Knit plain through- together, 5 k. 
out. 2d round.—4 k. JANN nnn nner hain nner Merial 4th round.— 


(knit plain), * t. o. 
(thread over the needle), 
1 k., t. 0, 7 k.; repeat 
13 times from *, but 
at the close of the last 
repetition, only 3 k. in- 
stead of 7k. 3d round, 
—3 k., 14 times alternately 
3 p. (purled) and 7 k., but 
in place of 7 k. at the end, 

only 4k, 4th round.— 

4k. *xto,3 k, to, 
7 k.; repeat 13 times 

from *, but at the 

last repetition, 3 k, ing) 3 k., * t.0., 
instead of 7k. 5th ne 1 A ge 3 k. together 
round.—8 k., 14 ere ( q crossed, t. 0., 
times alternately 5 k., repeat 
5 p. and 7 k 


(Edging) 3 times 
2 k. together, *« 
t. 0, 3 k., t. o, 
2 k. together, 1 
k., 2 k. togeth- 
er, repeat from 
*, then t. 0., 2 
k.; (border) 1 k., 16 p., 3 k. 

5th round.—({Border) 3 k., 
t. o., 2 k. together, t. 0., 5 

k., t. 0., 1 k., twice 2 k. 
together, 1 k., twice al- 

ternately t. o., and 2 
k. together; (edg- 


9 : : wg ens vi from *, 
at the end of f : then t. 
the round 4 k. , 


instead of 
the last 7 k. 
6th round, 

—41 kx 


der as follows: 


8th 


SO. 


th ak tn ap awn 0 


—lk.,14p.,3k. 

9th round. together, t. o., 1 k. 

12th round,—4 k., Fig. 1.—Knirrep Square 
SHAWL. 


Fig. 2.—Kyirrep AnD FRAME-WORK 
Square Suawt.—I[See Fig. 3.] 


p., 3 k. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Lona Croak. 
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k. together crossed. 
* Lk. t.0., 2 
er, t. o., repeat from +, then 1 k., t. 0., 2 k. 

together, 2 k.; (border) 1 k., 16 p., 3 k. 
round.—(Border) 3 k., 

k., twice 2 k. together, t. 0., twice 2 k. together, twice 
alternately t. o. and 2 k. together. 
the 6 rounds for the edging, and proceed with the bor- 
8th round.—1 k., 14 p., 3 k. 
k., twice alternately 2 k. together and t. o., then 2 k., twice 2 k. 
together, 2 k., t. o., 1 k., t. 0., 2 k. together, t. o., 1 k. 


t.0., then 2k., t. 0, 7k., t..0., 2 k. together, t. 0.,1 k. 


6th round.—(Edging) 
k. together, 3 k., 2 k. togeth- 


ith 
t. o., 2 k. together, t. 0., 3 
Continue repeating 


9th round.—2 


10th round 


11th round.—2 k., twice alternately 2 k. togeth 
er and t.o., then 1 k., twice 2 k. together, 1 k., t. 0., 3 k., t. 0., 2 k. 
12th round.—1 k., 14 p., 3k. 
k., twice alternately 2 k. together and t. o., then twice 2 k. togeth 
er, t.0., 5 k.; t. 0., 2 k. together, t. o., 1 k. 


13th round.—2 


14th round.—1 k., 14 


15th round.—2 k., twice alternately 2 k. together and 


16th round. 


lia 


a 
Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 





—1k.,16 p.,3k. Continue to re 
peat, for the border, from the Ist 
through the 16th round; at th 
close of the work cast off th« 
stitches, and join the ends of the 
border with overcast stitches from 
the wrong side. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—KNITTED AND 
FRAME-WoORK SquaRE Suawt. This 
shawl is worked with blue split 
zephyr wool, partly with a double 
and partly with a fourfold thread ; 
the centre is knitted, and is edged 
with a frame-work border, which 
is finished around the outside with 
tassel fringe For the knitted 
centre begin with a double thread, 
and work on a foundation of 140 
st. (stitches) in rounds back and 
forth, as follows: Ist through the 
6th round.—Knit plain through 
out. 7th round.—Purled. 8th 
round.—Knit plain. 9th round.— 
Alternately throw the thread over 
the needle and knit 2 st. together. 


10th round.—Knit plain. 11th 
round.—Purled. 12th through the 
18th round.—Knit plain. 19th 
round.—Purled. 20th round.— 


Take a fourfold thread of the wool, 
knot the end to the double work- 
ing thread, and use the two threads 
alternately in the following man- 
ner: ¥ Purl 1 st. with the four- 
fold thread, carry it from the front 
to the back around the needle, and 
knit 1 st. with the double thread ; 
continue to repeat from *, and at 
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the end of the round, knot the fourfold around 
the double thread, and cut it. 21st round.— 
Using the double thread, purl all the st. knitted 
and purled in the preceding round, and slip all 
the threads, slipping each thread after purling a 
st. worked with the fourfold thread, and before 
purling the next st. with the double thread ; to 
do this, pass the working thread to the back of 
the needle, slip a thread to the right-hand needle 
over the st. above it, worked with the double 
thread, then purl the st. over which it was slipped. 
22d through the 29th round.—Work alternately 
as in the 20th and 21st rounds, but at every repe- 
tition of the round worked with two threads, aft- 
er each st. knitted with the double thread, carry 
the following thread which was brought over in 
the round before the last from the needle over 
the st. to the back. 30th round.—Knit plain. 
Continue to repeat from the 1st through the 30th 
round ; at the close of the work repeat from the 
1st through the 18th round, and then cast off the 
stitches, 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Op Sussoriser.—Use shirred satin for the front of 
a round basque and round skirt of your black brocade. 
Cover the three front breadths with satin, shirred hor- 
izontally. For your white cashmere, heliotrope or lav- 
ender satin de Lyon, or else brocade, would be suitable 
trimming. Have panels of the brocade on the sides, 
and a sash tied to hang in front between the panels. 
The waist should be a round waist, made in the way 
Worth uses, having the top from the darts up filled in 
with shirred satin. Then put a shirred puff of the 
heliotrope down the front of the sleeves, and turn up 
the inside of the sleeve at the wrist to show a satin 
facing. Put a wide box-pleated ruche of the cash- 
mere, lined with heliotrope, around the skirt. 

Siuyt.—To please you and other readers, we repub- 
lish Mother Shipton’s Prophecy, from Charles Hind- 
ley’s reprint of 1862. While purporting to be an ex- 
act copy of the original *‘ cheap book” edition of 1648, 
this, however, is only a fabrication applicable to mod- 
ern times, as has since been confessed by Hindley 
himself : 


*“* A house of glass shall come to pass 
In England; but alas! 
War will follow, with the work 
n the land of the pagan and Turk, 
And State and State in fierce strife 
Will seek each other's life; 
But when the North shall divide the South, 
An Eagle shall build in the Lion’s mouth. 


* Carriages without horses shal! go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe; 
Primrose Hill in London shall be, 

And in its centre a bishop’s see; 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 


** Water shall yet more wonders do, 
Now strange, yet shall be true; 
The world upside down shall be, 
And gold found at the root of tree. 
Through bills man shall ride, 
And no horse or ass be by his side; 
Under water men shall walk, 
Shall ride, shall creep, shall talk; 
In the air men shall be seen, 
In white, in black, in green. 


** Tron in the water shall float 
As easy as a wooden boat; 


Gold shall be found ‘mid stone 
In a land that’s not new kuown; 
Fire and water shall wonders do; 


England shall at last admit a Jew; 
The Jew that was held in ecorn 
Shall of a Christian be borne and born. 
“Three times three shall lovely France 
Be led to dance a bloody dunce 
Before her people shall be free ; 
Three tyrant rulers shall she see; 
Three times the people rule alone; 
Three times the people’s hope is gone; 
Three rulers in succession see, 
Each epring from different dynasty. 
Then shall the worser fight be done, 
England and France shall be as one, 
* All England’s sons that plough the land 
Shall be seen book in hand. 
Learning shall so ebb and flow, 
The poor shall most wisdom know. 
“ The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 

TIenonanor.—Send cards announcing your marriage 
to all your own and your husband's friends, including 
those present at your wedding. Deliver these by mes- 
senger at the residences of those invited. 

Country Sussoriser.—Your blue flannel will be in 
best taste merely stitched with either white, red, or 
light be, and should have a very full round skirt, 
quite short, and with most of the fullness massed in 
two great box-pleats behind. These pleats are folded 
thickly, and pressed to lie quite flat. Then have an 
apron very much wrinkled on the front and sides, with 
a sword sash hanging on the left side. A double- 
breasted easy fitting basque, with side pockets, is the 
best waist. Some ladies add Turkish trousers of flan- 
nel for these mountain and camping suits. 

Mrs. T. B. B.—A double-breasted round basque 
made of any of the blue, dark green, or old gold bro- 
caded wool goods that are now sold for fifty cents a 
yard will be suitable to wear with your skirt and over- 
skirt of black cashmere. Have a coat collar and 
turned-over cuffs of the wool goods, and the only 
trimming is large pearl buttons in two rows on the 
front, at the waist line behind, and on the sleeves. If 
you think this has too much color, get black wool bro- 
cade, or else have a box-pleated belted basque of black 
flannel, stitched on the edges and made double-breast- 
ed, with a Byron collar and two rows of steel buttons 
in front, with only one wide box pleat each side of the 
buttone, 

Anxious Morner.—A nervous child can undoubted- 
ly be taught to control her irritation. You can best 
judge of the means by which this can be done. Bilai- 
kie’s How to Get Strong, published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, is an excellent treatise on physical training. 
Harper & Brothers’ catalogue also contains numerous 
works that would doubtless be useful to you in the re- 
ligious training of your children, which it would be 
difficult to specify without knowing your proclivities, 
Thanks for your appreciation. 

Postat Can».—We do not undertake to verify quo- 
tations. Harper's Young People contains numerous 
puzzles, charades, etc. We have no collection like 
that which you describe. 

Mary B.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

C.—Crochet stitches are described in Answers to Cor- 
respondents, Bazar No. 8, Vol. VIL. 

Lvou.te.—Letters of sympathy or of congratulation 
should be answered promptly. The hair is worn low 
by most ladies, though if this be unbecoming, it is 





worn high on the head, but is not piled in high masses, 
Entire suits, with muffs, are stylish for some materials, 
such as cloth and velvet. You can probably wear dark 
cardinal, dark green, pale blue, and cream-color to 
most advantage. 

A. E. L.—You had better have your portiére match 
your curtains in color, and also in material, as the red 
shades of Canton flannel would not harmonize with 
that you send. Trim across the top and bottom with 
a wide band of plush, or a border of a striped material, 
or some figured stuff in Persian design. 

A Broox.yn Lapy.—The suit now called the Peasant 
Dress has a round waist with belt, and a round full 
skirt with a wrinkled apron on the front and side 
breadths. It is worn with a handkerchief fichu around 
the neck, and looks precisely like the dresses of emi- 
grant peasants just arrrived in this country. 

Sussoriser.—Your gray sample is figured pongee, 
which is not heavy enough for the present season. It 
will look well for a spring suit, trimmed with a collar, 
cuffs, pockets, and bands of black velvet. It would 
not answer to trim it with garnet cashmere. 

Virernia.—The usual size of an embroidery frame is 
about three-quarters of a yard square. The distance 
of the upper bar from the lower bar depends altogeth- 
er on the size of the piece of embroidery, as they slip 
up and down on the side bars, or stretchers—as the lat- 
ter are technically termed—and are held in place by 
pegs through the holes in the stretchers. The upper 
and lower bars have a strip of stout webbing tacked 
across nearly their entire length, to which the work is 
firmly sewed. Then the stretchers are put through 
the mortice holes (about three inches from the ends 
of the bars), the work is stretched as tightly as it will 
bear, and the strain secured by the pinning of the bars 
by the pegs. 

Ianornance.—Make a white muslin dress with a 
shirred yoke basque, and a round full skirt with an 
apron draped in front. The shirred basque is shaped 
like the box-pleated basques worn in heavy wool and 
cloth goods, but the fullness is all massed at the neck, 
across the shoulders, and at the waist line in the mid- 
die of the front and back. 

A. D. C.—Wear either drab or black satin slippers 
with the dress, and put the lace balayeuse only in the 
back breadths if it has a train, but all around if the 
skirt is short. 

Peart Antmas.—The pattern of the Jersey suit will 
be sent you on receipt of 25 cents at this office. All 
colors are seen in Jersey waists. Some are made of 
wool or of silk woven in shape to be put on over the 
head, while others are laced through eyelet-holes ei- 
ther in the back or the front. Surah is soft twilled 
silk like that used formerly for ladies’ neck-ties. Wear 
your hair waved loosely in front, or else in many short 
curves on your forehead. Then plait the back in two 
braids of three tresses each, and arrange in horseshoe 
shape low on the nape of the neck; or else in two 
small round coils, one of which is just behind each ear, 
or, if you prefer it, braid in one plait, and cross it back 
and forth behind the ears quite lowdown. If you add 
a comb, it must have avery low top. Wear flowers on 
the left side low behind the ear. 

Frve Years’ Sussoriser.—Have dark rich India col- 
ors in your carpet, with a gay border around the room. 
The same design can be repeated in your hall and stair 
carpets. A combination of many dark colors is pre- 
ferred to any prevailing color in such carpets. The 
five-frame body Brussels carpet, that shows the fig- 
ures through on the wrong side, is more expensive 
than the tapestry Brussels, that has the figures only 
stamped on the upper surface, but the former is 
far more durable, and it is better economy to buy it. 
White shades are most used at windows, but a new 
fashion introduces color, especially red, in shades, 
Hard-wood floors with warm rugs are preferred for 
dining-rooms, and are also fashionable for halls and 
staircases. 

Inquirer.—Young and middle-aged ladies do not 
wear caps in the afternoon and evening. Married la- 
dies wear pretty caps of mull and lace to breakfast, 
but not later in the day than noon. Neither wrappers 
nor caps are worn at public tables in hotels. Any 
short suit such as you would wear in the street in the 
morning is appropriate for a hotel breakfast. The 
elaborate robes and tea gowns are reserved for private 
parlors, 

Jane Eyre.—To make your black satin de Lyon 
very dressy for the house, combine gold brocade with 
it, and trim with gold-bead passemeuterie and gold 
fringe, and use very dull creamy lace for the neck and 
wrists. The short black suit will be most elegant 
combined with brocaded velvet, and widely bordered 
with black fur. 

Constant Reaper.—The shirred black satin cloaks 
are rather elderly looking for a young lady of twenty 
years, Buy instead a paletot with square sleeves made 
of light cloth and trimmed with feather cloth or with 
fur. You can buy very nice-looking ready-made suits 
of cloth trimmed with plush for $50, but a tailor will 
charge you $30 or $40 for making a cloth suit that 
looks severely plain, but is very stylish. Fur is the 
handsomest trimming for cloth. 

M. E. C.—We know nothing of the nostrum you 
mention, and do not commend any plan “ for remov- 
ing superfiuous hair.” You will find information on 
such subjects in the Ugly Girl Papera, a volume that 
will be sent you from this office by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1. 





Way will ladies pay from 50 cents to $1 50 
for face powder, when they can obtain a better 
and absolutely harmless article for 25 cents? 
We refer to Riker’s American Face Powder, the 
best in the world, Ask your druggist for it, and 
take no other. This Powder will stand the test 
of the strongest acids, Proprietors and manufac- 
turers, Wm. B. Rixer & Son, established thirty- 
four years at 353 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 
Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satisfactory 
article they can use.—{ Com. ]} 





Howrver strongly advertised to the contrary, almost 
ali Baking Powders contain a filling of either starch 
or flour. Hanford’s None Such contains pure Gra 
Cream Tartar and finest Bicarb. Soda only.—{Com.} 











Corvine belay ta f the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers g lly; or 


ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortifi 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, ¥¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., H pathic Chemist 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 











“JS _| 
For 1881 is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, ONE Color- 
ed Flower Plate, and 600 Illustrations, with Descrip- 
tions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and direc- 
tions for growing. Only 10 cents. In English or Ger- 
man. If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The Fior- 
a. Gutpr will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in paper 
covers ; $1 00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly M ne—82 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1 25 a year; Five Copies for $ 00. Spec- 
imen Numbers sent for 10 cts. ; 3 trial copies for 25 cts. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





































Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 
de la Facuité de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
‘ Celebrated Patent 
WAVE.” 
y  Theunparalleled success of 
Pe, this ayn eg | addition to a 
w lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
a the DECIDED IMPROVED 
Cad 7? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they aes an 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look 80 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 
. 
§ 
St. Valentine’s Day, 1881, 
a 
A POETICAL TREASURY 
OF 
LOVER'S THOUGHTS, FANCIES, 
ADDRESSES, and DILEMMAS. 
Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the 


Study of the Tender Science. 
826 pp., Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 


o.oBrAcl DEALERS THRoucHour ne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE. 


Thousands of Ladies in Europe and America havin 
used Mme. LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES de FLO 
ENCE (white and tinted) since 1858, testify to their 
purity, utifal and refreshing effect upon the skin. 
At Druggists and Fancy Go Dealers. 











L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


The latest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upwai 


Marie Antoinette Switches, all jong hair, 
dresses the hair for front and back, from $6 00 each 
upward. 

Gray Hair a Specialty. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, 4 ialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, “‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O, D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 





Gen. Lew. Wallace’s New Historical Novel. 
BEN-HUR: 
A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW. WALLACE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE FAIR GOD.” 


16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





The design of the story is to illustrate the condition 
of things in and about Judea at the time of the Re- 
deemer’s coming, and to portray in the hero the char- 
acter and disposition of the Jewish youths who, in 
the promised Messiah, looked for a political leader 
who should enable them to fling off the detested 
Roman yoke. * * * The spirit in which Mr. Wallace 
writes is at once picturesque and eloquent, and yet 
thoroughly devotional. * * * Some of Mr. Wallace’s 
writing is remarkable for its pathetic eloquence. 
The scenes described in the New Testament are re- 
written with the power and skill of an accomplished 
master of style. * * * His intention has simply been 
to frame an Eastern story, the scenes laid at the 
time of, and the events depending upon the heroic 
story recorded in the New Testament. At the same 
time his attitude is that of a Christian believer. 
Apparently no one could be more firmly impressed 
with the leading tenets of the faith, the divinity of ite 
founder, and the efficacy of His sacrifice for the ealva- 
tion of men. * * * It is written not only with con- 
siderable power, but with a rare and delicate appre- 
ciation of the majesty of the subject with which it 
presumes to deal.—N. Y. Times. 

It contains nothing to which the most sensitive 
will object. * * * Jesus Christ seldom appears upon 
the scene, and when He does, no words are put in 
His mouth save those which have the warrant of 
Holy Writ. The book deserves notice and will re- 
pay perusal, because it gives a carefully painted pic- 
ture of human society, both Hebrew and Roman, at 
the time of our Lord’s advent. It shows extensive 
archeological research and a high order of imagina- 
tive power.- -Phila, North American, 

The author has taken special pains to show the 
deep reverence with which he enshrines the name of 
Christ in his own heart. * * * The story is not an or- 
dinary one. Its marked originality in method, its im- 
agery, its groupings of characters all stand out like a 
beautiful picture upon the canvas fresh from the hand 
of some master artist. The story will not in any 
sense detract from the worshipfal reverence of the 
Son of God.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

A powerfully-written tale.—Observer, N. Y. 

The story is characterized by strong dramatic 
power, vigorous picturesque description, and inten- 
sity of feeling. * * * That it is the work of one who 
has thought deeply and bas studied closely is man- 
ifested on almost every page, and the- closing scenes 
of the book are as powerfal and as vivid in their 
way as anything in recent fiction.—Saturday Kvening 
Gazette, Boston. 

Gen. Wallace has succeeded in achieving a difficult 
and almost perilous task. His tale is marked by good 
taste and considerable dramatic interest, and is evi- 
dently the result of careful study into the life and 
manners of the first Christian century.—Christian 
Union, N. Y. 

This is to us truly a wonderful work. Not often 
have we been so frequently and profoundly thrilled 
as in the perusal of its pages. There is that in the 
sacred subject which would of itself interest and in- 
spire. * * * But in the work which Mr. Wallace has 
put forth there is, linked with a fidelity to actual 
occurrence and a warmth of Christian spirit, a strik- 
ing literary conception, and a simple but strong dic- 
tion, which, by themselves alone, are attractive.— 
Standard, Chicago. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For working pieces of any size. Convenient, neat, 
portable, and cheap. Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 


V YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Mm MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 














PICTURE FRAMES. It 
will suneLy pay you to write 
for my Lilustrated Catalog 
(free) of styles and prices. 

8S. H. MacEtwa., Mfr., 202 & 204 Wabash Av., Chicago 


EAD the new book 7’he Canary—mating, breeding 

care, tdi &c. Handsomely boun 
and illustrated. Sold everywhere. 25c.; by mail, 28c. 
Suverr Graven Paper Co., Pub’s, 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 











AVENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of 
Plays, Charades, bag nny Works, Amuse- 
ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little Plays for Little People, 
30 cts. Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, 30 
cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders to P.O, 
Box 3410, New York. Catalogues of Plays free. 





will be seut by mail on receipt of 26 cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw Youx. 





All large new Chromo Cards, the prettiest you ever 
25 baw, fh name, 10c. Naseat Gasp Co, Nassau,N. YX. 





Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10¢. 
50 Namen bo,, Northtord, Ct. 


in fancy type. Conn.Carp 
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HARPER S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 

HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year........... ee 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrer’s Magazine..... 
Harrer’s WerKcy. .- > One Year........+«-$10 WW 












Harren’s Bazan. 


Harven’s MAvazine..... 

Tanesn's Waauie. Be One TOSS is cdcsccces 7 00 
Harren's ae... wa 

Hanren's Bazan.........§ One WOR iicsccecices TE 






Harren's Weexiy 
Magver’s Bazan. 





Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tious which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 

In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we have 
a comprehensive set of journals that cover almost all 
of literature, art, life, and society. In the Magazine 
we have all the best literary talent of the world; in 
the Weekly a thoroughly pure and disinterested polit- 
ical publication; in the Bazar an arbiter of taste and 
fashion; and in the Young People a delightful mis- 
cellany that will always aid in the sweetest and pleas- 
antest of all earthly hours, those spent in the compan- 
ionship of the little folks around the hearth fire and 
within the sanctuary of home.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Offce 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Broruxrs. 





tw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
— HEALTH PRESERVING 
7 CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
» ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 








RY phy sicians as not injuricus to 
¢y, on iealth. For sale by Chicago 
W ERN Sis Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 

ARRANTED o8 Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 





MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’t 
wanted | in all parts of the U.S 





my TONS: DESIGN “CARDS” for Hand Painting in 

ater Colors. Two new series of six cards each 
for Valentines, now ready. Price 50 cents for each 
series. All the colors necessary for painting these 

cards are in 

Tilton’s Decorative Art Color Box, 
Ten moist water colors and three brushes in a Ja- 
panned tin box. Price 50 cents. Either of the above 
sent by muil on receipt of price by 

8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


TO MOTHERS :— You take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put on old style of carriages, 

L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 


ee... ware of Imitations, 








ISLAND LIFE; 


On The Phenomena and Causes of Insular Fau- 

nas and Floras. Including a Revision and 
attempted Solution of the Problem of Geo- 
logical Climates. By Atrrep Russe, Wat- 
Lace, Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” 
“Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &c. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, 
$4 00. 





The new science of zoological geography almost 
owes its existence to Mr. Wallace, and this is a fresh 
and valuable contribution to the study for which he 
has already effected so much. * * * The work 
throughout abounds with interest. It cannot fail to 
add to his recognized position as the greatest living 
authority on the questions with which it deals. It 
may be read with equal pleasure by those who are 
already acquainted with the general principles of dis- 
tribution and by those who wish for the first time to 
learn something about modern biological geography. 
—-Athenceum, London. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


C#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on rece: ipt of th the price. 


_ 

SUPERFLUOUS | HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin.’ Ladies 
may address Mme. J JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y, 





issi JONES 1840 


WINTER GOODS REDUCED, 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Qutfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ‘ ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _ AHOUSEFURN'G GOODS, 


BOYS’ | SUITS. ovo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. Os cROCKERY. 
sILKa. OU OF Gana. 


J ONES — 








ESE a a2 _* 
Eighth sie cag a Avenue i 
Nineteenth @inect. “Nineteenth Street. ] 
*5 3 x 
JONES 

SHOES. a Bs OLACES. 
CARPETS. "UO _Q GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY.-O o HOSIERY. 
rorsiture, A_O MILLINERY. 


DOMESTICS. “V Gents’ Foenrsuina Q’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER CATALOGUE. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 


JONES m1 sass JONES 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HOSIERY. 
Special importation of Haut Novelties in French 
and English Silk Hose, suitable for Balls, Recep- 
tions, and Parties, viz.: Plain and Ribbed Solid 
colors, Richly Embroidered, Sandal Lace, Brode- 
quins, Dentelles, Jardiniers, &c., &c. 
ALSO, 

New Combinations of Sapphire and Gold in Gen- 
tlemen’s Silk Half Hose for Evening Dress. 





Broadway & (9th St. 











IMPORTANT 


wen Your Beauty is ma 






and allother excresences 
upon the face, neck or 
ands. We guarantee 
@ positive cure without 
oer leaving the mow 4 
Jelicate Complexion Sg 














without a mark or scar. 
ei woRE.}] Sent Post Paid with full instruction (arreR.)} 
for @1 MOLE SPECIFIC CO., Le Roy, Genesee Co., N. ¥ 
f D FOR } ILLUSTRATED CIRCUI, AR. 


GEORGE KEYES SON & C0., 


DRY GOODS, 
349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 


LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 
DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY, 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, SKIRTS, 
NUBIAS, JACKETS, FRINGES, 
NOVELTIES, PERFUMERIES, 
TIDIES, NAPKINS, DOYLIES, 


AND MANY OTHER USEFUL GOODS, AT THE 
VERY LOWEST PRICES. Send for CATALOGUE. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


GEORGE KEYES’ SON & CO., 


GARDEN SEEDS 


are Eg 8 war ed, being exclusively os _ own 
*B ot for tl the Gardener! for the 
Merchant? BECAUSE RELIABLE? 

The er fail to produce the finest vegetables, and 
are p! hated in all parts of the world. The ry" 
improvement a care in their growth, cntnding ov a 

eriod of more than half a century, have brough Buist's 
Reeds to astate of perfection and reliability second to none. 
BUIST'S CARDEN MANUAL for 188! 
192 pages useful ‘ormation), mailed for 3c. stamp. 
Thdlesale t ce- Current for Merchants on application. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr.. Seed Grower. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HUMAN RACE 


And Other Sermons, 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. 

the late Rev. Freperick W. Ropertson, 

.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 











There are passages in these sermons which thrill 
one’s soul to the very core as our eyes pass along 
them. Though dead, that wonderful preacher still 
speaks in the vital utterances which came from his 
lips. He discourses from a pulpit which hands never 
constructed, and in a language which type cannot 
altogether reproduce, to an audience which no build- 
ing could accommodate.—Literary World, London. 





ROBERTSON’S LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES, 
AND ADDRESSES. 
Portrait, 


In one volume. With 
840 pp., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. With Portrait. 838 
pp., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


G2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


A PRINCELY OFFER) maouticenr 


We willsend The Literary Pi no (a oh il- 
lustrated iy, Story Paper) on trial three months for 
only 15 cts. (or five 3c. postage stamps) and to each subscri- 
ber, we will aie free one pair of elegant Oil Pictures, size 
12x]Ginches. We make this offer simply in order to introduce 
our Paper and Elegant Oil Premiums in new localities, well 
knowing where they are once seen hundreds more will be want- 

d. We shall offer as above the celebrated companion Pictures 
entitled, ** The East,” representing a scene in the White 








te” HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to 
state, in answer to numerous inquiries, that the 
Bound Volume of Harrer’s Youne Prorte for 
1880 is entirely out of stock, and will not be re- 
printed at present, 













SAVE MONEY 


by ere ag new b ASHIUN GUIDE. 
containing 280 Lllustrati combined 
with Cat ue and Price List of our 
Haman Hair 


Curls, Street —_ tage W 
elry, ete. uland manifold styles 

pot avistble Front Coiffures. T best 
teomplete work in its line ever 

‘ published ia the U.S. No Lady and 
ZZ Bis air Dealer should be without it. 

j M. _ USSER & CO., 300 Grand 

Street, N.Y. ou. Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as *‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 

$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 

Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
oamumumen Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
LA ¥s, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
HAPPY HOU RS BAZAR, No. 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 








a a week | in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
6 free. Address H. Hauuerr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 





50 CHROMOS, name in new type, 10¢e. by mail, 
40 Agts.Samples,l0c. U.S,Cazp Co., Nor ord, Ct. 





“The West,’ representing a scene in 
Wyoming ye te, They are the most beautiful and artistic 
Genuine Oil Pictures in this country, and in their perfection are 
very desirable works of art. 


HOW WE CAN CIVE THEM AWAY. 


‘These pictures were made as premiums to be given away with 
The Aldine, the finest art journal ever published, for $6 per 
year. As every one knows, The Aldine failed ; it was through 
our agent that the whole immense edition of these chromos was 
secured ata bankruptsale. It is only for this reason that we 
could offer these pictures as premiums with our paper. Every 
one who remembers The Aldine will know what would be the 
value of any picture which such a celebrated art journal would 
offer to its subscribers and we confidently expect, offering 
these premiums, which were designed for a six dollar paper,with 
THE GUEST (three months for 15 cents), to secur at least 
20,000 subscribers within the next two —— It barely pays 
for printing. postage, and packin; Address at once, 

- © uLA'S E & E60. 1 “westboro, Mase. 


EAUTIFUL Illuminated Book-Mark ona 
illustrated catalogue for 6 cents; 2 for 10 cents. 


BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman St., New York. 





t 20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c. Ag’tsSamples 10c. G.A.Spring, Northford,Ct. 








The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 











enya A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 








5 Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,Serolls &e. Ce ards, 
with name,in Case 10c, F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 





§3 Nan Edge,Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





5 New Sty les Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford, Ct. 


50) Landscape, Chromo ¢ Cards, é&c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-dge Cards,10c. Clinton & 'Co,North ‘Haven, Ct. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 
ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By ALrrep Ru sset Warraor, Author of 
“The Malay Arc} ripe lago,”’ “Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,’ ” se. “With Illustrations and Maps. 
Svo, Cloth, $4 Ov, 
Il. 


THE HUMAN RACE, and Other Sermons. Preached 
at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
tev. Frepertok W. Rouerrson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
Ill. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Mortey. The following volumes are now 
ready: 

Worpsworts. By F. W. H. Myers.—Looxe. By 
Thomas Fowler.—Byron. By John Nichol. _¢. 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—E. Guszon. By J.C. 
Morison.—Soorr. By R. H. Hutton.—Suet Ley. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Go.psmira. By Wi 
Home. By Professor Huxley.—D. Dzvor. By Wil- 
liam Minto.—R. Burns. By Principal Shairp. — 
Srensex. By Dean Church.—Tuackeray. By An- 
thony Trollope.—Burxe. By John Morley. —Mit- 
ton. By Mark Pattison.—Souruny. By Edward 
Dowden.—Bunyan. By James Authony Froude.— 
Cuavorr. By Adolpbus William Ward.—Cowprnr. 
By Goldwin Smith.—A. Pops. By Leslie Stephen. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume, 


Hawtuorne. By Henry James, Jr. 12mo,Cloth,$1 00. 


IV. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and thr oughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography ofthe Author. By Dr. Henny Souctr- 
MANN, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘* My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes, 
With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations, Im- 
perial Svo, Nluminated Cloth, $12 00. 

Vv. 


PASTORAL DAYS;; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. Hamttton Ginson. Superbly Dlustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50, 


Vi. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from hix Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W.G. Brarxix, 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VIL. 

KINGLAKE’'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By ALexanper Wittiam Kineiaken 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

VIIL 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samvuet Suites, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$100. (Uniform with Self-Help, Character, and Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

IX. 

FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Ernest Inegersouu, Il- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


X. 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Gro. 

SalnTsuury. 32m0, Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XI. 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES, By Caarurs 
Can.Leron Corrix. Copiously Lllustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The Boys of 76 and 
The Story of Liberty. 

XIT. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A Biographical 
Sketch. With Selections from his Poems and other 
Writings. By ANprew James Symineron. With 
a Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

XII. 

THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Atpen. Illus- 

trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XIV. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
Charles James Fox. By Grorer Orro Treve.yan, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $250, Also, 
in the Franklin Square L orn 15 cents. 


The Early History of 





— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Washington Square. By Huenry James, Jr. Ilus- 
trated. $1 25. 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wattacz. 
$1 50. 


The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By M rs. C. J.Ermoarr. 20 cents, 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. Ranvotru. 20 cents. 

Dr. Wortle’s School. By Anrnony Tro.tiope. 15 cts. 
The Rebel ofthe Family. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cts, 
Love and Life. By ¢ MARLOTT eM. Yonexr. 15 cents. 
A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. 15 cents. 


Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsrretp. 15 cents. 


He that Wil) Not when He May. 


By Mrs. Ovrrmant. 
15 cents. 


From the Wings. By B. H. Buxron. 15 cents. 
Horace McLean. By Atice O'Hanton. 15 cents, 
Missing. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cents, 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Crarx Russent. 15 cts. 


JustasI Am. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 


S@ Harrer & Buorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ya Harrer’s Cavarocute mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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FACETLE. 
As American tour- 
ist was inspecting St. 
Paul's, London, under 
the guidance of an Irish 
verger. Suddenly the 
latter said, with bated 
breath, “Sh, surr, ’sh, 
for we're approaching 
the tomb of the great 
Juke—the Juke of Wil- 
lington,surr. Sure,surr, 
he loies there; and un- 
dernathe him there's at 
laste tin tons of granite. 
And thin comes an iron 
sarcophagus—and he's 
in that. And atop o’ 
that, surr, there's at 
laste fifteen tons more 
of Oirish granite, that’s 
at the same toime a pro- 
tiction and a mimorial.” 

The American replied: 
“Well, I guess you've 
got him sure. But if 
he old fellow shows any 
signe of breaking out, 
jest you cable, at m 
expense, to Peoria, Il- 
linois.” 





asl ientiichiniee 

A fortnne-teller was 
arrested in Paris and 
carried before the Tri- 
bunal of Correctional 

‘olice. 

“You know how to 
read fortunes ?” said the 
president, a man of great 
wit, but rather fond of 
a joke for a magistrate. 

“T do, sir,” said the 
sorcerer. 

“In this case,” said 
the president, “you 
know the judgment we 
intend to pronounce ?” 

* Certainly.” 


“You are sure of 
tha 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


{Fesruary 12, 1881. 
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Why can not a music 
composer do much with 
one piece of music ?— 

ause he must write 
by the score. 
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“How does painting 
agree with my daugh- 
ter?” asked an anxious 
parent. 

“Tt makes her too red 
in the face,” replied the 
teacher. 





—p— 
When a man is inform- 
ed that his wife wishes 
to speak to him, what 
article on his study ta- 
ble does he mention in 
reply ?—Letter-weight. 
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“Yes,” said a would- 
be artist, his eyes beam- 
ing with loving pride 
upon his latest creation 
—‘‘yes, I draw all my 
figures from the life.” 

“But,” blurted ont 
Jones, ‘who the deuce 
is it that draws the life 
from your figures, you 
know ?” 


—— 

A gentleman great! 
provoked a one-arm 
organ-grinder by asking 
him if he was a survivor 
of the late war. “ Why, 

ou fool !” exclaimed the 
rate musician, “don't 
‘ou see that I survived ? 
a A y ; ; l act as though I was 
On ea / killed in the war ?” 
ve , > Yj —f- a 
WAS ve Which of the reptiles 
\ er is a mathematician ?— 
; The adder, 
—————__>___— 

What is the difference 
between a fixed star and 
a meteor ?—One is ason, 
the other is a darter. 
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One of the quaintest 
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“ Yes; you will acquit 
me.” 
* Acquit you?” 

“There is no doubt 

about it.” 

“Why?” 

* Because, sir, if it had been your intention to con- 
demn me, you would not have added irony to misfor- 
tune.” 

The president, disconcerted, turned to his brother 
judges, and the sorcerer was discharged. 

eee te Perera 

A Yankee saw a negro smoking a new meerschaum. 
* Thunder!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ why, the pipe’s coloring 

im.” 

—————_~>——_—_- 
THERE'S A USE FOR EVERYTHING. 


Smart Cup. “ B-r-e-a-d—bread.” 

Nourse. “ Now of course you know what bread is 
made from, and what it is for?” 

Satu Cup. “It’s made from flour and yeast, and 
everybody knows what it’s for.” 

Smaucer Curp, * Yes, I should tink so: it’s to put 
jam and ‘lasses and butter on; that’s what it’s for.” 

—_—_—_—~—._-——_ 


To eet atone Weti—Dig it deep. 
EE - SEINE 


A negro, after gazing at some Chinese, shook his 
head, and said, solemnly, “‘ If de white folks be so dark 
as dat out dar, 1 wonder what’s de color ob de black 


folks ?” , 
FILIAL AFFECTION. 


Sonoo.-Boarp Examiner (improving the occasion). 
“Children, love and honor had parents. Never give 
them pain. There are two kinds of pain—mental and 
physical. Now, Sally Miggins, if, on rising in the 
morning, you found your father ill and suffering great 
pain, you would be sorry, would you not?” 

Satiy Miaerns. “ Lain’t sorry when father ‘aves the 
gout, sir; I’m glad.” 

8. B. E. “Giad! Why?” 

S. M. “*’Cos then he can’t wear his boots ; so I don’t 
’ave to clean em.” 


“Don't you think we ought to separate our hus- 
bands?” said a lady to her friend. “ Do yon fiot see 
how excited they have become? They are beginning 
to call each other ‘ox’ and ‘ass’ and all sorts of dis- 
agreeable things.” 

“Oh no,” was the calm reply. ‘“‘ Let them go on. 
They bave known cach other for more than twenty 
years, and ought to know what they are talking about.” 











SUMMER SPORTS UTILIZED—BOWLING. 





THE PAVEMENT SLIDE. 
Leaver. “Hi! ain’t I glad there’s no School to-day!’ (/# ecstasy) ‘‘Oh, this is bully !” 


A man never realizes, remarks a commercial travel- 
ler, how plentiful mustard is,and how scarce are bread 
and meat, until he tackles a railway refreshment-room 
sandwich. 
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jostlings of European 
culture with native sav- 
agery is to be found in 
a simple story of an in- 
dentured servant -maid 
at Feejee, who thus con- 
cluded the narration of her domestic history in her 
own English: “Pa got jealous; so he fight and kill 
ma; then he put her In an oven, and pa and his friends 
eat poor ma all up.” ; 


Avuiteration’s Artrut Arp.—A friend writes from 
the Colorado mountains to say that he has got as rav- 
enous as a raven among the ravines, and sat down in 
one of the gorgeous gorges and gorged himself gor- 
mandizingly. 


It does not follow, because you bail your friend out, 
that you should treat him like water. 
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Sxsastoro. Nowuers.—The municipal authorities 
of a French town, having some time ago received com- 
plaints from peaceable inhabitants of the noise caused 
at a place of public entertainment by the shells sup- 
posed to be discharged into a mimic Plevna, issued 

he following ukase: “‘ For the future, Plevna must be 
bombarded at the point of the bayonet.” 





Mrrxine ( press hanger-on, to Johnson, of the “ Slash- 











Littte Tosy TAPPER WAS CALLING ON HIs Best GIRL, AND JUST AS HE FANCIED HE HAD SECURED THE 
GLANCES OF THE FAIR SMITH GIRLS OPPOSITE, DOWN CAME THAT BEASTLY SNOW OFF THE RoorF, AND 


SPOILED EVERYTHING. 
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er”). ‘“*There’s Mugs, of the Crasher, looking daggers 
at you. I thought you were great friends.” 
ounson. “So we were. Only he wrote a novel, and 
I reviewed it, and he wouldn’t speak to me; and then 
Z — a play, and he criticised it, and I don’t speak to 
m.” 
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““PROFUSE STRAINS OF UNPREMEDITATED 
ART.” 


Gusnine Aistuete (mad on music of the future). 
“My dear Mrs. D’Almaine, I’m afraid we came too ear- 
ly; but we have had such a treat in listening to the 
composer in the next room. Wagner himself could 
not have been more daringly original.” 

(Mrs. D’ Aimaine does not feel called on to explain 
that it was only the man tuning the instrument. 
> 

In the matter of where all the pee go to, a Bridge- 
port woman can furnish substantial information as to 
the destination of one of them, she having swallowed it. 

> 

Tue Story or an Arourtect.—He is an architect. 
We shall not give his name, because if we did, some 
other city would bribe him to pull up stakes. One day 
last fall a citizen went to him and said, ‘* Draw me the 
plans for a residence; I am willing to pay $500 if they 
suit.” The plans were drawn, and they suited, and yet 
the architect said that $200 was enough. He estimated 
the cost at $12,000, and it amounted to only $10,500. 
He estimated the time in building at twelve weeka, 
and the house was finished in nine. He will of course 
have offers to lecture and to put bimself on exhibition, 
and other cities will offer him a bonus to leave town 
but we sincerely trust that he will abide among us and 
continue with us. 
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SUMMER SPORTS UTILIZED—CROQUET. 








